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AGE IS OPPORTUNITY. 





What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 

The night hath come; it is no longer day? 

The night hath not quite come: we are not 
quite 

Cut off from labor by the failing light; 

Something remains for us to do or dare; 

The oldest tree some fruit may bear; 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress. 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 

—Longfellow. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The New York Supreme Appellate 
Court has just decided that a married 
woman in that State cannot collect her 
own earnings for work done outside of 
her home, and cannot collect damages for 
personal injury sustained by her. This 
comes as a surprise. Such a ruling is a 
disgrace to the court and the Common 
wealth, and is a return to the outgrown 
barbarism of the old English Common 
Law. In Massachusetts Henry Wilson 
secured legislation giving the wife a right 
to collect her own earnings as early as 
1840. Remedial legislation should be se- 
cured at the next session. Meanwhile the 
decision should give a fresh impetus to 
the cause of woman suffrage in the Em- 
pire State. 








>? = 

The Pan-American Exposition opened 
auspiciously on May 1. No ceremonies 
marked the occasion, it having been de- 


‘cided to combine the opening ceremonies 


with those of dedication day, May 2. 
The Women’s Industrial and Educational 
Union of Boston has made an arrange- 
ment whereby its members who visit the 
Exposition will be shown especial courte- 
sies by the Women’s Industrial and Edu- 
cational Union of Buffalo. 





oe 


Like the bubonic plague, creeping 
nearer and nearer, the State regulation of 
vice is being quietly introduced in one 
after another of our new possessions,— 
first in the Philippines, and now in 
Hawaii. Judge Taft’s apology for the 
existence of this evil system in Manila is 
that it is “‘better than futile attempts at 
total suppression.’’ But that is not the 
point. It is one thing to recognize that 
vice cannot be totally suppressed, under 
present conditions. It is quite another 





to say that thefefore the public authori- 
ties shall take it under their official super- 
vision, and that it shall be carried on 
under the definite sanction of the police 
department and the board of health. If 
the scandalous state of things in Hawaii, 
described in another column, is really 
contrary to the Hawaiian constitution, 
means should be found to have the uncon- 
stitutional ‘‘regulations’’ abolished. 





In England the State regulation of vice 
was repealed by a heavy Parliamentary 
majority, after seventeen years’ experi- 
ence had proved it to be a complete fail- 
ure from the hygienic point of view, as 
well as a fruitful source of demoraliza- 
tion. Almost every religious denomina- 
tion in England, from the Quakers to the 
Roman Catholics, has formally protested 
against its continuance in the few distant 
colonies of Great Britain where it still 
lingers. 





It is no time to introduce under the 
stars and stripes asystem which was al- 
ways an abomination morally, and which 
has long since proved itself a total failure 
even from the sanitary point of view. If 
women had had the ballot, it never could 
have been established. Let women or- 
ganize against it, and demand the ballot 
in order to effect its repeal. 





The N. Y. Journal is publishing a series 
of opinions from prominent women on the 
new law granting women tax-payers the 
right to vote on financial propositions, It 
is amusing to see how many of them say, 
“T am an anti-suffragist, but I am in favor 
of this.”’ Verily, nothing succeeds like 
success! 





PETITION OF LANCASHIRE WOMEN. 





A deputation consisting of fifteen fac- 
tory women came up to London from 
Lancashire on March 18, to bring a peti- 
tion for the extension of the suffrage to 
women, signed exclusively by women 
working in Lancashire cotton mills. 

The petition, which looked like a 
garden roller in size, and contained 29,395 
signatures, was conveyed to Committee 
Room 15 of the House of Commons, 
where the deputation were met by Mr. T. 
C. Taylor (M. P. for Radcliffe division of 
Lancashire), who had undertaken to pre- 
sent the petition, and other members of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Taylor, in introducing the deputa- 
tion, said this petition was a most remark- 
able one. He had heard of larger peti- 
tions, but had never seen one. It would 
be presented by actual factory workers, in 
remarks which would be ‘‘brief, bright 
and sisterly.’’ 

Miss Reddish (Bolton) said though she 
was not a factory worker now she had 
been one for over twenty years, and now 
she was an official of a working women’s 
organization. The petition was signed by 
no fewer than 29,359 women, all of whom 
were factory workers. Some of them had 
children to keep and some were the sole 
supporters of their families, and all ex- 
pressed themselves strongly on the con- 
tinued refusal of Parliament to grant the 
franchise to women. Women shared the 
burdens of the nation, and they felt that 
they ought to have a voice in making the 
laws. 

Miss Heaton (Burnley) said she found 
the utmost readiness to support the peti- 
tion among all the women she had can- 
vassed. 

Mrs. Dickinson (Manchester) said wom- 
en were engaged in making the wealth of 
the country, and ought to have a voice in 
its management. Many Lancashire wom- 
en were keeping homes, and even worth- 
less husbands, and yet the latter had the 
only voice in the affairs of the nation. 
The children were led by this to think lit- 
tle of their mothers and much of their 
fathers. It lowered the status of the 
women greatly to be so treated in the mat- 
ter of the franchise. It was said that 
women had their trade unions and could 
be represented through them. She knew 
a union in Manchester into which the 
women paid a penny or twopence per 
week and were not allowed to attend the 
meetings, while if a male member told a 
woman member what went on, he was 
fined 2. 6d. The working women of Lan- 
cashire were determined to try again and 
again until they succeeded in securing 
justice. 

Other members of the deputation hav- 
ing spoken, Mr. C. McLaren, M. P., pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to them for pre- 
senting the facts so ably. The petition 





and speeches showed avery genuine and 

substantial desire amongst Lancashire 

women who earned their living to be 
placed on an equality with men as regards 
the franchise 

Sir C, Dilke, in seconding, sketched the 
progress of the suffrage movement in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Schwann expressed his satisfaction 
with the way in which Lancashire lasses 
had put forward their views. He hoped 
the subject would be brought forward by 
aresolution in the House, and that ulti- 
mately women would take their proper 
place in the affairs of the empire. 

Miss Reddish thanked the M. P.’s on 
behalf of the factory women. 

That evening Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett entertained the deputation at 
dinner. 

The next day Mr. Taylor presented the 
petition in the House of Commons, and 
was cheered as he carried it with difticulty 
to the table. 

The text of this petition was: 

To the Right Honourable the Commons 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled. The HumMBLE Perti- 
TION of the undersigned women work- 
ers in the cotton factories of Lanca- 
shire ’ 

Sheweth: 

That in the opinion of your petitioners 
the continued denial of the franchise to 
women is unjust and inexpedient. 

In the home, their position is lowered 
by such an exclusion from the responsi- 
bilities of national life. 

In the factory, their unrepresented con- 
dition places the regulation of their work 
in the hands of men who are often their 
rivals as well as their fellow workers. 

In Parliament, it causes their interests 
to be neglected. 

Wherefore, your’ petitioners humbly 
pray that your Honourable House will 
pass a measure extending the franchise to 
all qualified women.—Englishwoman’s Re- 
view. 
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IN BEHALF OF PEACE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On May 15, 1899, a universal demonstra- 
tion in behalf of peace was undertaken by 
an International Committee of women. 
Through the indefatigable labors of this 
committee numerous meetings were held 
in eighteen different countries. The 
chairman of the entire committee, Frau 
Margerethe Lenore Selenka, of Munich, 
reported the results of this demonstration 
to the Peace Conference at its opening 
session at The Hague, on May 18 of that 
year. 

Notwithstanding the discouraging con- 
ditions of the intervening years, and the 
many pessimistic jeers at the Czar’s Con- 
ference at The Hague, it is certainly mat- 
ter for grateful consideration that as a 
result of that Conference the permanent 
Court of International Arbitration will 
convene at The Hague on the second an- 
niversary of the Conference. To celebrate 
this event, the same International Com- 
mittee has undertaken another peace dem- 
onstration by women, to be held on May 
18, 1901. This demonstration will be sim- 
ultaneous with the opening of the Court 
of International Arbitration. 

By the authority of the International 
Committee, including distinguished wom- 
en of all countries, and as the representa- 
tive on this committee of the United 
States, the undersigned hereby urges 
women throughout the United States to 
arrange for meetings, large and small, in 
behalf of International Peace and Arbitra- 
tion. Wherever Local Councils exist, it 
is recommended that such orgarizations 
should take the initiative in making ar- 
rangements for such meetings. 

In 1899, with less than a month’s notice, 
there were held in the United States on 
May 15, in twenty-one different States, 163 
meetings, at which there were reported to 
be present, 73,921 women. With that pre- 
cedent, the same length of time should 
enable the women of our country to 
double the number of meetings to be held 
on May 18, and proportionately to increase 
their attendance. The taste of war which 
has been so bitter upon our lips should, 
and surely does, increase the desire of 
women everywhere to increase public 
faith in the possibility of ultimate arrival 
at a condition of universal peace. 

Let all women to whose notice this call 
comes feel the appeal to be an individual 
one to aid in a local demonstration. 
Where Local Councils do not exist, wom- 
en’s clubs, Temperance Unions, educa- 
tional associations, and college leagues 
are all appropriate agencies through 
which arrangements may be made for 
local demonstrations. 

MAY WriGuHT SEWALL. 





HAWAII'S SHAME. 


The State regulation of vice has been 
introduced in Hawaii. The disgraceful 
facts have just been made known in this 
country. Miss Jessie Ackermann, a well- 
known and trustworthy ‘round-the-world 
missionary’? of the W.C. T. U., writes 
from Hawaii to the Ram's Horn: 

Having spent some time here twelve 
years ago when a debauched despot was 
at the head of the monarchy, I was natu- 
rally interested in studying the changed 
conditions; fully expecting to find the 
moral tone of the place much _ higher, 
since these islands had become a part of 
the United States. Before I had been 
here a week my attention was directed to 
a form of human slavery with which the 
condition of the black man forty years ago 
in the South is not to be compared. 

When the plague broke out a year or so 
ago, in order to prevent the spread of the 
disease a large portion of the city was 
burned to the ground, and those who were 
rendered homeless were provided tempo- 
rarily with shelter in a great camp, where 
their needs were met by a generous pub- 
lic. Finally the danger was over, the dis- 
ease was wholly stamped out, and the 
matter of rebuilding the burnt portion 
was under consideration. In connection 
with this the question arose as to what 
measure of regulation should be adopted 
in dealing with the outcast women of the 
city. 

Men appointed by the chief executive 
of our republic, and heads of departments 
paid by the taxation of citizens to guard 
the best interests of the community, de- 
vised the most complete system of human 
slavery ever recorded in history. 

This was to be, and is, backed up, con- 
trolled, legalized, and incorporated into a 
company under the protection of the Ter- 
ritory, though the laws declare the entire 
system unlawful, and provide punishment 
for all, both men and women, who are 
found guilty. A company of business 
men were allowed to launch an enterprise 
from which they would receive a large 
revenue, that for down-right vileness has 
no parallel in all the heathen world. 

A section of the city, about a mile from 
the postoffice and within a hundred feet 
of one of the native churches, was given 
up for the fostering of a legalized industry 
in common prostitutlon. That the indus- 
try should be, as it is, under Territorial 
protection, and that the heads of the 
health and police departments should as- 
sume the management of it, was sufficient 
guarantee of success, The most impor- 
tant matter was to select the grounds and 
provide suitable premises. Two and a 
half acres of ground were enclosed by a 
wall or fence about fifteen feet high, 
forming a large stockade, a number of 
gates providing access to the enclosure. 
Within these walls were erected large 
sheds lettered A. B.C. etc., and divided 
off into pens scarcely fit for cattle stalls. 
These were called rooms, each being 
clearly marked with a number, ranging up 
to about two hundred and fifty; of suffi- 
cient size to afford necessary equipment 
for plying the legalized ‘‘trade’’, and for 
the occupancy of which slave women pay 
a monthly rental of fifteen dollars. The 
rooms are always full, and just now there 
is an increased demand for larger quar- 
ters. This place is not intended for homes 
for the women, but only as a bazar in 
which to conduct their business. 

A set of regulations was formulated by 
the board of health and police depart- 
ments. These have been sent to the 
‘‘masters’’ of these women, to the women 
themselves, and several copies are framed 
and hanging on the gates to serve as ad- 
vertisements for the industry. 

In reading the following, please remem- 
ber that these rules have been made by 
the very departments paid to preserve the 
health and decency of the city: 

1. Hours of occupation from 4P. M. 
to2 A. M., and the gates will be open 
during those hours. 

2. The prostitutes must stay in their 
own rooms, and never be allowed to en- 
gage in business at the roadside, 

3. Prostitutes, if they wish to, may re- 
main all night in their rooms. They may 
also come in and go out at any time, but 
they may not ply their trade after the said 
hours. 

4. The masters of prostitutes, or their 
parasites, are not allowed to remain inside 
the fence... . 

5. Minors are prohibited from entering 
the enclosure. 

6. A policeman shall remain within the 


court from 4 P. M. to 6 A. M. Their 
hours of duty are as follows: One police- 
man from4P. M. to 12 M. One police- 


(Concluded on page 138.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss FINOLA SULLIVAN, daughter of 
the late President of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, Ireland, has been appointed a Sani- 
tary Inspector in the Pembroke township 
in County Dublin. She had passed the 
Dublin and London sanitary examina- 
tions, took the National Health Society's 
special courses of nursing in the Chelsea 
Infirmary, and is highly fitted for her 
post. 


Miss EpiIrH MARKAN, assistant secre- 
tary of Radcliffe College, has been giving 
at the Boston Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union a series of talks to work- 
ing girls, taking each time as her subject 
the life of some woman who had to strug- 
gle with great difficulties and succeeded in 
overcoming them. Dorothea Dix, “Sister 
Dora’ and half a dozen other women of 
strong and beneficent lives have been thus 
presented. The talks have proved popu- 
lar, from forty to sixty girls usually at- 
tending. 


Mrs. Hun tinGron Smiru of the Animal 
Rescue League wishes to make known 
that there are at present some magnificent 
cats in the Sheltering Home at 68 Carver 
St., Boston—animals so fine that it is sur- 
prising they should have been abandoned, 
Homes are desired for them, and every 
one wanting a cat would do well to call 
and see these. There isalso a small Manx 
kitten without a tail, which has become 
great friends with a rabbit. Mrs. Smith 
would be glad to get a home for these two 
together, if possible. 

Mrs. Lours Osporne Frerson of Chi- 
cago has invented an army ration, made 
of pork and beans baked into a thin, dark- 
colored biscuit, four inches long and two 
wide, It is seasoned to taste, and is said 
to be as palatable as it is nourishing. 
Lieutenant Evelyn B. Baldwin, director of 
the Baldwin-Zeigler polar expedition, and 
himself an inventor of condensed foods, 
has ordered 30,000 pounds of the new 
ration for his Arctic trip. Mrs. Ferson 
studied languages at Vassar, and took 
honors in philosophy at Wellesley. She be- 
came interested in food problems through 
the work of her sister, Dr. Grace Osborne, 
who is professor of hygiene in the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Chicago. The 
two women worked out together the rela- 
tive values of different kinds of nutritive 
substances, and the biscuits are the result. 
Mrs. Ferson went to Washington last 
week to consult with the army depart- 
ment on a proposition to supply the food 
to the troops. The Chicago Tribune says: 
“Nearly all the stock-yards packing. 
houses have made offers to put up the ra- 
tion, but Mrs. Ferson intends to retain full 
ownership of her idea, and is even consid- 
ering the construction of a factory for 
producing the article in large quantities. 
Armour & Co, are putting up the Bald- 
win consignment.”’ 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE E, BuT Ler is writing 
the memoirs of her sister, Madame Harriet 
Meuricoffre, which will soon be published 
by Horace Marshall and Sons, of London, 
Mme. Meuricoffre wrote delightful let- 
ters; the bits of correspondence from her 
scattered through Mrs. Butler’s ‘‘New Ab- 
olitionists’’ and ‘‘Recollections of George 
Butler’? glow like the heart of a jewel, 
and have endeared Mme. Meuricoffre to 
women in America who never saw her, 
It will be a rich treat to have her collected 
letters, especially as she lived in the midst 
of Italy’s struggle for freedom, and gave 
to her family a graphic description of 
those stirring events. She was a woman 
in whom a clear brain and a warm heart 
made a fascinating combination. Since 
the death last September of this favorite 
sister, Mrs. Butler has been seriously ill, 
and she is still weak. But she is anxious 
that the coming Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation for the Abolition of 
the State Regulation of Vice, to be held 
at Lyons, May 28 to 31, should be largely 
attended. She begs that every effort may 
be made to maintain the international 
bond between workers in this cause. 
“There is at present,’’ she writes to the 
Shield, ‘*‘much international trouble, a 
good deal of ill-feeling between nations, 
and much unrest. All the more we who 
have in hand an international work so 
sacred as ours, should be true to the inter- 
national spirit, and I ask your help in 
this matter.’’ Americans should have a 
fresh and deep interest in this Conference, 
since the discreditable system of “regula- 
tion’’ has been introduced under our own 
flag in Hawaii and the Philippines. Let 
as many Americans as possible plan to 
attend. 
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HAWAII'S SHAME. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


man from 12M. to6 A. M. ‘These police- 
men will be changed, taking their turn at 
the end of each week. 

7. The duty of the police will be to 
quiet any disturbances that may occur, 
and to preserve good order in the place. 

Last year the Grand Jury made an in- 
vestigation of the place and gave the fol- 
lowing report: 

We find the conditions of the premises 
and general management, which is con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Board 
of Health and Police Department, to be as 
satisfactory as could be expected, pro- 
vided the shameless vocation is a neces- 
sary evil. 

Not long since the members of the Leg- 
islature made a trip to the quarters to 
learn if any improvements were necessary. 
After general rounds, talking to the wom- 
en, examining some of the stalls, and 
learning all there was to know, they visit- 
ed the managing authorities, where, after 
a full discussion of the matter, it was the 
opinion of all that the departments had 
“done themselves proud’? in the great 
amount of intelligence manifested in con- 
ducting the institution, and these foster- 
parents of the industry of prostitution 
returned with the consciousness of having 
well discharged a very important duty. 

The most infamous part of this outrage 
upon the moral sentiment of mankind is 
the manner in which the women, many of 
them innocent of what they are going to, 
are secured. A company of Japanese, 
recognized by the authorities in charge as 
‘‘masters of the women,” have full man- 
agement of them, and also the securing of 
them, They have in their regular employ 
thirty procurers. Some of these make 
regular trips to Japan to reinforce the 
stockade with younger women with fresh- 
ercharms, Others go about this group 
of islands, visiting the large plantations 
where numbers of women are employed, 
and surrounded by a full degree of com- 
fort, for the plantations have made every 
provision for the well-being of their em- 
ployees. Here the procurer gains the 
confidence of the women by expressions 
of sympathy for their hard lot in manual 
labor. This ends by offering them easy 
employment in the city with fewer hours 
and more pay. Thus scores of innocent 
women are trapped and brought to the 
city, where they become hopelessly in- 
volved in debt while waiting for the prom- 
ised situation. Threatened by the law, in 
fear and trembling, they are fairly driven 
to the stockade, that they may meet the 
demands of a supposed indebtedness that 
is enlarged upon from time to time in 
order to retain them. 

The women are divided into gangs, so 
many to each ‘‘master,’’ and are conduct- 
ed to and from the stockade under the 
supervision of a woman employed for that 
purpose, just as criminals are driven to 
and from their daily employment. At 
two o’clock in the morning, when busi- 
ness must cease, under Territorial regula- 
tion, the ‘‘masters’’ go to the rooms of the 
women to gather the blood money, Oft- 
times, when the amount is very small, the 
women are subjected to all sorts of 
cruelty. 

Under the regulations a child must be 
sixteen years old before entering the 
stockade. It almost passes human belief 
that a child, who could not legally sell her 
doll or toys, may become a victim, and, 
unwilling, make merchandise of her vir- 
tue. Here, under the American flag, in 
the face and eyes of laws set at defiance 
by the authorities, innocence and virtue 
are placed among marketable products, 
and their sale fostered as a home industry. 

Let the voice of the American people be 
heard concerning this crime against help 
less women! Let a wave of public senti- 
ment sweep the land from shore to shore, 
until the last offender against human lib- 
erty shall meet a just fate, that will make 
him a hissing by-word wherever the 
wrath of outraged people may drive him. 

It has been positively ascertained that 
there are girls there — children — twelve 
and thirteen years old. When women 
lose their charms, the masters take them 
out to the plantations, where they find a 
ready market for them to men who desire 
wives. They receive for them fifty toa 
hundred dollars, and add this sum to 
what they have ‘realized’? upon them in 
the business. 

The government gives a guarantee to all 
patrons of the stockades that they run no 
risk of infection in aiding this ‘tindustry”’ 
by their support, for the regulations pro- 
vide that the officials will undertake to 
see that no diseased woman is permitted 
in the place. This probably accounts for 
the variety of men Isawthere. The hour 
was early, for it was still less than ten 
o’clock, and the “rush’’ had not yet set 
in, but even at that time I counted fifty- 
seven white young men, none of whom 
could have been more than twenty-five. I 
did not attempt to count the older white 
men. These lads apparently came from 
the student and clerk classes; they were 
by no means from the lower walks of life. 





It was simply revolting to behold their 
shameful boldness toward these half nude, 
painted, flower-bedecked women, the very 
scum of this moral cesspool; but, after 
all, vastly superior to those whose fortu 
nate condition of birth and larger enlight- 
enment should lead them to protect the 
creatures they have so criminally debased. 

An outraged public unseated Roberts. 
A righteous sentiment vanquished Clark. 
An aroused womanhood hounded Breck- 
enridge like a fox to his hole; and if there 
is not enough of the spirit of the men of 
"76 left in the land to arise and demand 
common decency on the part of officials 
in “our new possessions,’ and give help- 
less women freedom of body and the 
right to preserve as sacred their chastity, 
let us hang our heads in shame, and cease, 
with pious cant, to talk about “Provi- 
dence thrusting peoples and possessions 
upon us,” 


IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Miss Helen Caddick, in her entertaining 
book, ‘A White Woman in Central Afri- 
ca,’’ tells many and varied experiences. 
During the journey this rather frail Eng- 
lishwoman had no companions but her 
black bearers, who seem to have been 
always courteous and obliging. The way 
in which Miss Caddick met the discom- 
forts of the trip was philosophical. 

‘“‘At Kawimbe,”’ she says, ‘‘the rats in 
the house were terrible at night. They 
raced about my room and scampered over 
my bed in a thoroughly happy manner. 
I could not sleep at first, but at last I got 
used to them and dropped off, only to 
wake up and find a rat with his foot in 
my ear.”’ 

Of her first night on the steamer on Lake 
Nyassa she writes: ‘‘I had a great shock 
on taking possession of my stateroom, to 
find that I must share it with an enormous 
number of cockroaches. They were the 
largest and most voracious I had ever 
seen. Some of them greedily ate all the 
kid off my shoes, while others ran races 
over my bunk and nibbled my hair. 

“One night something larger than a 
cockroach or rat dropped from the rafters 
on my bed and awoke me. I lighted the 
candle, and it was a lemur, a lovely little 
furry creature, It looked fascinating; 
but uncertain of its conduct, I thought I 
would put it outside. 

“I opened the door onto the veranda 
and tried gently to drive it from the room, 
but alas! it objected and sprang straight 
on my shoulder, gripping my arm with its 
sharp little teeth, refusing to let go until 
I pinched its tail. As it turned to bite 
my hand I flung it out of the door, which 
I quickly closed, 

**T had fewer animals in my tent than in 
a house; but even in my tent I was apt to 
wake up and find all sorts of creeping, 
crawling things about my pillow.” 








CAMBRIDGE CLUB LADIES’ NIGHT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A notable gathering took place at ‘‘The 
Somerset”’ on the evening of April 23, The 
Cambridge Club celebrated its ladies’ 
night—in itself perhaps a common enough 
occurrence among clubs, but this gather- 
ing was significant of the greatest change 
in the past century. 

The club consists of one hundred mem- 
bers, most of whom may, with all due re- 
spect, be considered of an earlier genera- 
tion; that is, their ideas and habits were 
formed at a period when little but scoffing 
was to be heard about ‘‘educated women,”’ 
who were held in even less estimation 
than ‘‘educated fleas.’’ It may be reason- 
ably supposed that these men imbibed the 
opinions of those about them and grew 
up with the ideas of half a century ago. 
They themselves, if called upon, could 
show very little light on how or why or 
when they began to hold their present 
more liberal opinions, which made the 
evening seem both natural and delightful. 
Evolution is of slow but sure growth. 

Not only were ladies welcome guests at 
the banquet, but four out of the six who 
replied to toasts were women; and such 
women! President Caroline Hazard of 
Wellesley, President Mary E. Wooley of 
Mount Holyoke, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, ex-president of Wellesley, now 
representing the State Board of Education 
in this old puritan Commonwealth, and 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow, honored through 
her gifted father, and now giving and 
receiving honor as an Associate of Rad- 
cliffe College. The two gentlemen speak- 
ers represented Vassar and Smith, and all 
spoke in the same trend—‘‘the worth 
of women’s education.’’ The music was 
furnished by the Radcliffe Glee Club, 
the youngest guests, who by their beauty 
and address were living illustrations of the 
subject. 

Much was said that might with profit 
be repeated; but beyond all words the 
company itself proved the worth of wom- 
en’s education. Men and women met on 
equal terms, with mutual respect, mutual 
aims, mutual development of brain and 
body. And to this gathering some of the 





great dailies gave only a passing notice, 
hardly realizing that less than fifty years 
ago such a meeting would have required 
all the head-line type in the city. 

The gauzy wings from the chrysalis are 
still a miracle, even if they call out no 
especial comment; and to those who have 
fought the battle it must seem a miracle 
that a Cambridge club with a Harvard 
professor for its president should plan its 
banner evening to be a representation of 
five leading colleges for the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

Take heart, dear readers, the world 
moves! x. ¥. 8 


SHALL NEW ENGLAND CLUBS WITHDRAW? 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your report of the New England Con- 
ference of Women’s Clubs is accompanied 
by a comment upon withdrawal, with a 
strong appeal to remain to work out a 
solution favorable to the colored clubs. 
Permit consideration of another view. 

The long and as yet fruitless struggle 
might be continued, if the result promised 
anything toward the advance of woman, 
white or black. The General Federation 
does not stand for anything to-day but a 
monster excursion of those women able to 
pay their expenses half or wholly across 
the continent. In its structure it is so 
faulty that the matter of its own reorgani- 
zation cannot obtain adequate hearing, let 
alone grave issues taxing the wisdom of 
representative assemblies. It is not, and 
cannot be, representative in any just 
sense, and after each convention the cause 
of suffrage for women receives a blow 
against which arguments will make slow 
headway. 

One trouble with all reorganization 
plans is that they are conceived with the 
fixed idea of bettering the present body. 
The Peterkins’ cup of tea may be irrele- 
vant, but the lesson is the same—Begin 
again. With the disruption of the pres- 
ent organization will come clearer vision 
and a worthier cause. To effect this, the 
withdrawal of the larger bodies paying 
the greater tax is to be desired: for the 
General Federation is a most expensive 
luxury to the clubs composing it. Let 
the South remain, a federation of white 
clubs, alongside the Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, of local import only. But 
let the East and West found an organiza- 
tion truly national, upon the lines of repre. 
sentatives laid down by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

A LoyaL CLUB WoMAN. 


[Our comment on the proposed with- 
drawal of the New England Women’s Clubs 
related only to its bearing on the color 
question, and did not touch upon any 
other causes of dissatisfaction that clubs 
or individuals may have against the Gen- 
eral Federation. Its only biennial that 
the present writer ever attended, how- 
ever—the one at Denver—was certainly 
far from giving a blow to the equal suf- 
frage movement. On the contrary, it 
gave a great impetus, A. 8. B.] 





IN MEMORIAM. 





MARY 

Toa wide circle of friends, the shock 
of this noble woman’s sudden death will 
come with almost overpowering force, She 
was so fully alive, so earnest and active, 
in spite of failing health, that her nearest 
friends, although anxious, had no thought 
of the quick approach of death. 

On the night before the holiday, she 
had, according to never-failing custom, 
given directions to put out the national 
flags at early morning to greet the sun- 
rise of the anniversary. She was obeyed, 
but the flag at half mast told the passerby 
that the great heart that had throbbed for 
its country had ceased to beat. 

Mary Shannon was born in the earnest 
time that preceded our great civil war. 
She was from early youth under the care 
of her aunt of the same name, whom 
many of our readers will remember as the 
type of all that was most strong and 
lovely, most gracious and holy of women. 
The influence of this kind teacher, whose 
care was seconded by her loving father, 
was like good seed sown in strong and 
fertile ground. It ripened into beautiful 
fruition. 

Thoroughly practical, she was also en- 
dowed with fine intellectual perceptions, 
and poetic tastes, and the keenest love of 
beauty. Music to her was not a pastime, 
but a deep religious experience. As she 
often said, ‘‘Music was medicine to her.” 
Her frequent ill-health prevented her at- 
taining great technical skill, but she 
played from the soul, and would sit in the 
Sunday quiet, bringing forth all the re- 
membrances of her life, with never-failing 
pathos and meaning. 

Not less striking was her moral integ- 
rity. She scorned all deceit, and was out- 
spoken in her convictions of right and 
duty. She was a strong partisan, but her 
opinions did not break her ties of friend- 
ship with those who honestly differed 
with her in opinions. She was generous 


SHANNON, 





in her love for others, and faithful to the 
friends of her youth through all the trials 
of her life. Many and many a family 
owes to her bounty and care all the sup- 
port and care of their home, Endowed 
with ample means, she used them with 
the most perfect conscientious care for the 
good of mankind. 

Her love of country was unbounded, 
She lived through the war and never forgot 
its great lessons. Always an Abolitionist, 
her interest in the negro race always con- 
tinued earnest and helpful. She was a 
warm friend of General Armstrong, and to 
his noble pupil Mr. Washington she was a 
wise adviser and a constant and generous 
friend. Always interested in the advance- 
ment of women, she was a consistent 
woman suffragist. She took a share in 
every good cause, and yet her public cares 
never interfered with the most extensive 
and judicious private charity. 

Perhaps all her great powers sprang 
from her thorough belief in the value of 
life. She never doubted God’s wisdom in 
this world, deeply as she felt the wrongs 
and sufferings of her fellow-beings. She 
saw all the beauty of the world, she 
sought to understand its disciplines, she 
had faith in its progress towards ultimate 
good, and nothing could shake her faith 
in the power that rules over it. 

This love and this faith made her per- 
fectly sure of continued life—of eternal 
love and constant progress. She lived 
in communion with the noble spirits who 
have passed from earth before her. When 
she ceased to breathe our common air, 
who can doubt that she entered into the 
union of blessed spirits in a life of richer 
love and fuller progress? E. D. C, 


~~» 


MISS MATILDA GODDARD, 

who passed away April 24, aged 87, at her 
home, 251 Newbury Street, was one of the 
most lovely and estimable of the noble 
band of Massachusetts women who, for 
more than fifty years, have been identified 
with the woman suffrage movement. She 
stood by Lucy Stone in her work as early 
as 1847. Miss Goddard was born in Ma- 
son Street, and continued to live there 
until, as she told me, hers was the only 
respectable family remaining on the 
street. Throughout her long and active 
life she was identified with numerous 
charities and reforms. In her religious 
work she was a friend and warm supporter 
of Theodore Parker and free religion. She 
was always keenly alive to current events, 
and for years was a frequent contributor 
to the Boston Commonwealth. In her 
many charitable and philanthropic enter- 
prises she was associated with her sister, 
Rebecca A. Goddard, and her brother, 
Thomas A, Goddard, both of whom coép- 
erated heartily with her in her many ben- 
efactions. There was something singu- 
larly sweet, gentle, and refined in her 
character and manners, which enlisted 
sympathy and inspired confidence. Her 
life-long friend, Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney, 
well called her “St. Matilda,” and if any 
human being ever deserved to be canon 
ized it was this ministering angel of char- 
ity, who devoted her life to doing good, 
Among the many societies which she 
aided with money and personal service 
was the Old Ladies’ Home in Revere 
Street, of which she was for a long time 
vice-president. It was her custom to 
spend at least one entire day each week at 
the Home, going among the inmates, giv- 
ing a cheery word here, administering 
comfort there, and supplying material 
where needed. Miss Goddard frequently 
left her home in Newbury Street as early 
as five o’clock in the morning, thereby 
securing a long day in which to see the 
inmates. She had charge of the distribu- 
tion of the Doane fund, and wisely made 
use of its income. Possessed of a consid- 
erable yearly income, Miss Goddard gave 
little thought to her own personal welfare, 
and gave liberally wherever she found op- 
portunity, and hunted up cases of suffer- 
ing and poverty, often taking the last dol- 
lar her purse contained to alleviate mis- 
fortune, and then returning home to refill 
the purse always open for the relief of 
suffering humanity. 

Miss Goddard was constantly going 
among the poor and deserving. She never 
hesitated to carry personally bundles of 
clothing and other necessities, and fre- 
quently left her home laden with pails of 
soup or baskets of provisions for some 
poor home, where these things were 
needed. In her early life she was espe- 
cially interested in homeless children. 
During her life many hundreds of waifs 
have been provided by her with good 
4omes and have grown up to become men 
and women of credit to the community. 
She was much interested in the Gwynne 
Temporary Home for Children and helped 
in an active way to promote its interests. 

Two years ago Miss Goddard was forced 
by failing health to limit her active minis- 
trations, but her interest remained una- 
bated. She was the last of her immediate 
family, but never lacked affectionate and 
appreciative friends, The funeral was 
conducted by her pastor, Rev. Charles G. 





Ames, of the Church of the Disciples, 
She was a strong believer in cremation, 
being a member of the corporation organ- 
ized to promote it. By her request, her 
body was cremated at Mount Auburn 
Cemetery on the 27th inst. Her memory 
will long be cherished in her native city, 
H. B. B, 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


From BorER TO BOER AND ENGLISHMAN, 
By Paul M. Botha. Member of the 
late Orange Free State Volksraad for 
Kroonstadt. Translated from the Dutch 


by his son, Advocate C. L. Botha 
LL. D. Sixth Edition, 1901, Paper, 
London: Hugh Rees, 124 Pall Mall §, 


W. Capetown: J.C. Juta& Co. Price 

One Shilling. 

This pamphlet by Paul M. Botha, is a 
very interesting treatise on the South 
African question. Its author is the 
brother of General Botha of the Boer 
army. He isan old man, for 21 yearsa 
member of the late Orange Free State 
Volksraad for Kroonstadt. It presents a 
very different view of the merits of the 
case from the one to which we are accus- 
tomed. Mr. Botha says: 


As I sit to-day in Kroonstadt and see the 
ruin of my country; homesteads burned, 
my people reduced to the beggar’s staff, 
and widows and orphans deprived of 
their bread-winners, I regret deeply that [ 
did not make greater efforts to save my 
country when there might still have been 
time. My reasons for not doing so were 
that the people, inflamed, led astray, and 
duped to an incredible degree by ambi- 
tious leaders, would not listen. Anyone 
not in favor of Kriiger and closer union 
with the Transvaal, was hooted and stig- 
matized asa traitor to his own people. 
When, in September, 1899, I tried to hold 
a meeting at Kroonstadt to protest against 
the war, I had to leave the room because 
my Own constituents even, with a few ex- 
ceptions, prepared to do me bodily harm, 
Then I said to myself “If I insist upon a 
hearing now I shall not only weaken the 
little influence I still possess, but I shall 
deprive myself of any future opportunity 
of being listened to in the interests of 
my country.’’ And witha heart full of 
sad forebodings I remained silent. 


Mr. Botha now appeals to his fellow- 
countrymen of the Orange Free State to 
recognize that it is best for South Africa 
to accept thg inevitable, and to become 
one harmonious whole under the British 
flag. In reviewing the causes of present 
ruin, he first points out England’s mis- 
takes, greatest of which he considers to 
have been her inconsistent policy, and her 
refusal to accept the responsibility of gov- 
erning the country after she had accquired 
it. 


One day England blew hot, and the next 
cold. One moment she insisted on swal- 
lowing us and the next moment on dis- 
gorging us. The slavery question was 
handled with astounding negligence and 
ignorance of the circumstances of the peo- 
ple. England was perfectly right in 
emancipating the slaves, but the way it 
was done irritated, annoyed, and dis- 
gusted the people. She failed to carry 
out effectively her promises of compensa- 
tion. This, coupled with the abandon- 
ment of the Boer farmers to Kaffir raid 
caused the great Trek (which created the 
Transvaal). Her weak and spas- 
modic policy in South Africa has made 
the Boer what he is today—distrustful 
and contemptuous of British statesmen. 
By further receding into the interior and 
having to fight wild beasts and hordes of 
Kaflirs, he has become blown out with 
vanity at his own prowess and more and 
more ignorant, 


Mr. Botha attributes the clash mainly 
to 


Want of education and complete isola- 
tion on the veld from generation to gener- 
ation. The Boers have a nameless terror 
of all new things. Because I was in favor 
of railways in the Orange Free State, the 
people threatened to stone me. The de- 
vastations of locusts they regard as a 
plague sent by God, against whose will it 
would be sinful to fight. Unfortunately, 
the ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church foster this ignorance. One parson 
during the war told his congregation that 
“God must help His chosen people, other- 
wise He would lose His influence.” 

Mr. Botha is extremely severe in his 
characterization of Paul Kriiger. He says: 

We know him as an avaricious, unscru- 
pulous, and hypocritical man, who sacri- 
ficed an entire people to his cupidity. His 
one aim and object was to enrich himself, 
and he used every means to this one end. 
His ambition for power was subordinate 
to his love of money. He used the Trans- 
vaal as a milch cow for himself, his chil- 
dren, and his following. I ask his admir- 
ers to show me one good thing he did for 
his country during all his years of power. 
He spent millions of the country’s money 
for the purpose of feeding up a crowd of 
greedy favorites and aas vogels (vultures), 
men necessary to him for the furtherance 
of his own ends, Are there any institu- 
tions for the public benefit in the Trans- 
vaal, such as schools, universities, indus- 
trial institutions, public works, roads, or 
railways to justify the vast expenditure 
of money? No. If you want to know 
where the money has gone, search the 
pockets of Paul Kriiger & Co. When I 
now see the country around Kroonstadt 
made into a desert, the farms burnt, the 
Boer men, women, and children huddled 
together in refugee camps, absolutely des- 
titute, and living on the charity of the 
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British, then I tingle with indignation to 
hear that the crue! author of all this 
avoidable misery, rich, snug, and safe, is 
in Europe, and going to be received by 
the Queen of Holland and made a hero of. 
Ahero who was known in the Free State, 30 

ears ago, before he found better means 
of enriching himself, as aswindling dealer 
in oranges and tobacco, and one whom we 
strongly suspected of being a very sharp 
slave: dealer. 


After giving a graphic sketch of the 
men who sided with Kriiger, Mr. Botha 
maintains that ‘‘there were only two 
courses open to England in answer to 
Kriiger’s challenging policy,—to fight or 
retire from South Africa,’’—and asks: 


What quarrel had we of the Orange Free 
State with England? Wasany injury done 
to us? One stands aghast to think how 
recklessly we staked our independence in 
a quarrel which was not even our own. 


Mr. Botha’s conclusion is as follows: 


Boer and Briton must live side by side 
jin South Africa. We must both realize 
this, and make it the key-note of our 
future. Let us work together to create a 
peaceful, united, self governing South 
Africa under the British flag, because 
peace and prosperity are not possible un- 
der any other flag. If every one of us 
does his best toward this end, we shall 
still see the words of our beloved old 


. President Brand fulfilled in this unhappy 


country,—‘‘All will come right.”’ 
H. B. B. 


BuLFINCH’sS AGE OF CHIVALRY, or King 
Arthur and his Knights. Revised by 
Rev. S. Loughran Scott. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: David McKay. 1901. 
Price, $1.25. 

This handsome octavo volume of 400 
pages is a compilation of the legends of 
the age of chivalry, as it existed several 
centuries before the crusades. These 
legends were an attempt to enrol] Mars 
among the saints, and a form of primitive 
Christianity engrafted on heathenism. 
King Arthur is the centre of the British 
traditions, He is the embodiment of the 
higher conception of the people and even 
to-day his name and deeds are the subject 
of persistent local traditions in Somerset- 
shire and Devonshire. These legends 
have been translated from an extinct dia- 
lect resembling the ancient Gaelic. The 
beautiful paper and letter press and the 
spirited illustrations are accompanied by 
a copious index and table of contents. 
This book would be an invaluable present 
to children, who would find its pages a 
perfect mine of adventure and a key to 
later historical study. To young or old 
it will be an interesting chapter of human 
experience which is revealed by these an- 
cient traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Isobel Strong, the step-daughter 
and amanuensis of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, gives in the May Critic an interesting 
account of “Tin Jack’’ the original of 
“Tommy Haddon,” in ‘‘The Wrecker.” 
Jack Buckland was his name, and his 
picture shows him to be all that one ex- 
pects of the hero of Mr. Stevenson’s 
story. 

Grace Church, New York, boasts of the 
youngest choir singers in the world. 
Every Sunday afternoon a chorus of baby 
girls takes part in the service. The young- 
est two of this band are only four years 
old—hardly able to walk, and yet they 
chant in perfect unison, clearly and dis- 
tinetly. Each small girl wears a full white 
apron and a closely-fitting baby cap, and 
they are a picturesque sight. 


Mrs. S. P. Mitchell, the oldest resident 
of Fayette, Mo., now in her one-hundreth 
year, has never ridden on a railway, When 
the first train passed through Fayette over 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad, 
she went down to look at it. She vowed 
that she would never ride in one of ‘‘them 
wagons”’ for anything in the world, and 
she has kept her word. It is safe to say 
that this lady is an opponent of woman 
suffrage. 


Lady Curzon’s Hospital Fund for South 
Africa obtained large gifts of seeds from 
leading nurserymen, These were sent 
out and planted in a garden at each Base 
hospital. Hence vegetables were produced 
which were of incalculable value as health 
preservatives, and which the authorities 
say would have cost them $20,000 to buy, 
had they been for sale, but as a matter of 
fact they could not have been got for love 
or money. 


I have lived now over twenty years in 
Germany, and never till this year received 
invitations to join temperance, anti-mili- 
tary, and international arbitration unions. 
And did any one ever see before in popu- 
lar German newspapers other than jolly 
mention of beer and wine drinking? Or 
anything save ridicule of woman’s rights? 
Well, of late, it is not infrequent to find 
statistics of the percentage of crime, in- 
sanity, and death produced by drink. 
And similarly with the views of the advo- 
cates for disarmament, and the advocates 
of woman’s rights; they are granted a 
hearing; they are not ridiculed or reviled, 
as they were up to a few short months 
ago.—Countess Von Krockow in N. Y. In- 
dependent. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


"MANDA JANE, 


BY KATE HAMILTON, 


None of us liked "Manda Jane; we all 
said so the first day she came to school. 
Her dress was sort of old-fashioned, and 
too long for her; but it wasn’t just how 
she looked that was the matter. I guess 
we thought there were enough of us with- 
out her} and we didn’t want any more. 
You see, there were nine of us girls who 
brought our dinners—just enough for the 
three playhouses out under the trees, and 
besides, we all knew each other, and it’s 
so much trouble to get acquainted with 
strangers. 

‘‘Well, we don’t need to have her,’’ said 
Delia Kelly. ‘*We didn’t ask her to come 
to our school, and we can go on just the 
same’s if she wasn’t here.” 

So when noontime came, and the teach- 
er and the other children went home, we 
hurried off and left Manda Jane to her- 
self. She looked up as if she expected 
we'd ask her to come, too; but we didn’t, 
and after a few minutes she sat down on 
the steps and opened her basket. She sat 
there nearly all noon-time, and we couldn’t 
help seeing her while we played. Little 
Kitty—she’s always so tender-hearted— 
wanted to ask her to come. 

‘*‘Whose playhouse can she have part of 
then?’ asked Maria. ‘There are only 
three places, and it’]] make one of ’em all 
crowded up to have four girls in it.’’ 

Well, none of us wanted her, and Kitty 
couldn’t do anything without the rest of 
us, though she looked sorry. That’s the 
way it went for four or five days. We 
found ’Manda Jane knew as much about 
her lessons as any of us, though her 
dresses were too long, and the other chil- 
dren liked her in games at recess; but we 
girls wouldn’t pay her any attention, Our 
schoolhouse is in the country, in a nice 
woody place, and so we thought ’Manda 
Jane was going to look for wild flowers 
when she didn’t stop on the steps, one 
day, but walked right past where we were, 
farther in the grove. By and by, we saw 
her moving about, as busy as she could 
be, as if she was making a playhouse all 
by herself. 

“T think that would be awfully lone- 
some,’’ said Kitty, and I think we all felt 
a little sorry and sort of mean, only we 





wouldn’t say so. 

The next day ’Manda Jane hurried off 
just the same way, and the day after that, 
too, and we could see her flying about 
and fixing something. We pretended we 
didn’t care what it was, but really we 
could hardly play at all for watching her. 
But the next noon, when we were getting 
ready to go for our baskets, she stopped | 
us. 

‘*There’s a new store started down near 
where you folks keep house,’’ she said, 
“and if you want tea, sugar, soap, or—or 
anything, the woman that keeps it’ll give | 
good measure and sell cheap.” 

*Store?’’ we all said at once. 

She was leaning against the teacher’s 
table, her eyes all twinkly and laughing, 
and she looked almost pretty—ever so 
much prettier than Maria, who jumped 
upon the table beside her. 

“Yes: I’ve started a store,’’ she said, 
“and I should think you housekeepers 
would need to buy lots of things.’’ 

We began to crowd round her, but she 
wouldn’t tell us much, only to ‘come and 
see,’’ and we didn’t wait to have her ask 
us twice. She had fixed up the prettiest 
place with moss and green branches! 
There was a nice, smooth stump for a 
counter and scales made of strings and 
birch bark; there was white sand for 
sugar and pebbles for coffee, and she had 
made cunning little paper bags to put 
things in. Oh, it was such fun! We 
bought and bought, and she gave us some 
real gingerbread—such good gingerbread 
that her grandmother made—because she 
said storekeepers gave things when they 
had an ‘“‘opening.’’ We forgot all about 
not wanting her, and almost forgot to play 
keep house at all, because we were all the 





time running to the store. She had so 
much custom that she said one of us 
might be clerk, but everybody spoke for 
the place, and so we had to take turns. 
It was the very nicest noontime we'd had, 
and nobody ever thought of leaving 
*Manda Jane out after that; we couldn’t 
do without her. 

“How did you ever come to think of 
anything like that?’’ Delia asked her one 
day. 

“Grandma made me think of it,’’ she 
said. ‘You see, I felt a little bit lone- 
some, and I thought’’—her face grew red 
and sober, and she stopped a minute, then 
she said the words right out—'‘I thought 
you girls didn’t like me, and wouldn’t 
ever be friends, and I told Grandma there 
wasn't any place for me. ‘Make a place, 
then,’ she said. ‘All the world wants the 
ones that are willing to make themselves 
wanted.’ So then I stopped thinking how 
you ought to make it pleasanter for me, 
and began to plan how I could make 
things nicer for you.’’—Sabbath School 
Visitor. 





HUMOROUS. 


Papa—What an intorrogation point you 
are, Harry! I’m sure I didn’t ask half so 
many questions when I was a boy. 

Harry—Well, perhaps if you had you 
would be able to answer more of mine, 


Wife (to unhappy husband )—I wouldn’t 
worry, John. It doesn’t do any good to 
borrow trouble. 

Husband — Borrow trouble! My dear, 
a borrowing trouble; I’ve got it to 
lend, 


A small boy came into the house cry- 
ing. ‘What is the matter?’ said his elder 


sister. ‘That fellow out there hit me in 
the nose.’’ ‘‘Well, why didn’t you hit 
him back?” “I hit him back first,’’ quoth 


the little pagan. 


Mrs. Meddergrass—The paper says most 
o’ the Rooshians is ignorant poople. 

Mr. Meddergrass — Well, now, I sh’d 
think they’d have to be pretty smart to 
understand their own language.—Balti- 
more American. 


‘‘That man has spent all his life wasting 
his unquestionable talent and ignoring 
opportunities for success.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ ans- 
wered Miss Cayenne, ‘the has a positive 
genius for wresting defeat from the jaws 
of victory.’’— Washington Star. 


Dr. J. G. Wood, the scientific lecturer, 
once explained the structure of a caterpil- 
lar to an English clergyman. With aston- 
ishment at the revelation, the clergyman 
exclaimed: “I always supposed that a 
caterpillar was only skin and squash!’’— 
Christian Register. 


‘Mr. Carnegie is the greatest and most 
sensible philanthropist the world ever 
knew.’’ “I agree with you, sir. And 
now, may I ask your business?’’ “lama 
bookseller. And you?’ “I am a maker 
of hard-wood bookshelving.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Papa—-There, there! You needn’t kiss 
me any more. Tell me what you want. 
Out with it! 

Daughter—1 don’t want anything. I 
want to give you something. 

Papa—Youdo? What? 

Daughter —A son-in-law. Jack asked 
me to speak to you about it.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Before Bismarck made a united Ger- 
many, a Yankee once had his carriage 
stopped at the frontier of a petty prince’s 
country. The controller at the custom- 
house sharply demanded the keys of the 
tourist’s trunks, which his subordinate 
began handling roughly. ‘Here, hands 
off!’ shouted the Yankee, “I didn’t 
come from the United States of America 
to be controlled by you! Put those trunks 
back! I’ll turn back. You’re no country; 
you’re only a spot. I'll go round you.” 
And he did.— London King. 








KEEP YOURSELF STRONG 
And you will ward off colds, pneumonia, 
fevers, and other diseases. You need to 
have pure, rich blood and good digestion. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the blood rich 
and pure as no other medicine cando, It 


| tones the stomach, creates an appetite, 


and invigorates the whole system. You 
will be wise to begin taking it now, for it 
will keep you strong and well. 

Hood’s Pills are non-irritating. Price 
25 cents. 











Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW. H,. EDWARDS, 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 





WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 T 





FOBM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D,. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 














Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° ° Proprieto 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station, 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest - 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 








DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE MERITTE, Principal. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest co8ducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. . 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors, 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses. Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/"°F AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston, 
The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 








The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. as a Js Js 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auicz Stonzs BiLackwa.t, and 
Lucy E. Antnony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regular! 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








CALL FOR NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


The history of man has been an unceasing 
struggle for truth. The centuries are stud- 
ded with milestones which mark the conflict 
and the victory. There has been no genera- 
tion without men and women fearless enough 
to hold aloft the torch of truth, and who 
have, in consequence, drawn upon them- 
selves the anathemas of blind and intolerant 
opposition. Truths, now the common prop- 
erty of school children, once represented 
contests which burned men at the stake. 
Physical torture belongs to the past, but the 
world still wages war against new truths. 

The enfranchisement of men is an estab- 
lished fact, in the United States and in the 
British Empire, yet it stands as the climax 
of evolution in government, and represents 
a thousand years of bitter argument and 
sanguinary wars. It was but a century ago 
that the principle underlying this inevitable 
liberty for men was put into words: ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’’ No sooner was 
the axiom enunciated than the American Re- 
public adopted it as the guarantee of its 
liberty; and it became the watchword of 
every people striving tor political freedom. 
A half century later, a new band of truth- 
seekers declared that women as well as men 
belong to “the governed,” and demanded 
the application of the principle to citizens, 
regardless of sex. As usual, the new truth 
was met by the united opposition of society. 
But the half century of endeavor has wrought 
satisfying results. Former prejudices have 
been largely removed. Ridicule has been 
replaced by serious consideration, and lim- 
ited suffrage for women has been established 
in nearly all civilized nations and in half the 
States of the Union. Yetthe work is far from 
complete. ‘ruth on one side of the Pyrenees 
is alie on the other,” says Montaigne. So 
the right of women to the ballot, acknowl- 
edged as truth by large majorities in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, is regarded 
as an inexpediency in some portions of the 
United States, and as a social revolution in 
others. 

The first years of the new century are des- 
tined to witness the most strenuous and in- 
tense struggle ofthe movement. Iniquity has 
become afraid of the votes of women. Vice 
and immorality are consequently organized 
in opposition; while conservative morality 
stands shoulder toshoulder with them, blind 
to the nature of the illicit partnership. Be- 
lievers in this cause are legion, but many, 
satisfied that victory will come without their 
help, do nothing. We are approaching the 
climax of the great contest, and every friend 
is needed. If the final victory is long in 
coming, the responsibility rests with those 
who believe, but who do not act. 

All friends of truth and liberty are espe- 
cially invited to attend the 33d Annual Con- 
vention of the National Amerivan Woman 
Suffrage Association, which will be held in 
the First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 30 to June 5, inclusive, 1901. 

EvizaABetH Capy STANTON, 
Susan B. ANTHONY, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Carrig CHAPMAN CarTT, 
President. 
Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, 
Vice-President. 
RACHEL FostTeR AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ALicg STONE BLACKWELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
Harriet TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer. 
LauRA CLAY, 
CATHARINE WauGH McCuLtocn, 
Auditors. 
National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 

Society Building, New York City. 
Chairman Committee Local Arrangements, 

608 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT, 

Minneapolis entertains the National Con- 
vention the week beginning May 0. Enter. 
tainment will be furnished to all delegates 
and speakers whose names are sent to Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, Chairman Local Arrange- 
ment Committee, 607 Masonic Temple, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., or to Mrs. Ima Winchell 
Stacy, Chairman Entertainment Committee, 
1322 Vine Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Among the speakers expected are Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Miss Laura 
Clay, Louis F. Post, Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, 
Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, Miss Frances 
Griffin of Alabama, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Rev. Wm B. Riley, Mrs. 
Hala Hammond Butt, Miss E. U. Yates, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, and ‘Ellis 
Meredith.” 

RAILROAD RATES. 

A rate of a fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the dele- 
gates and visitors who wish to attend the 
Convention of the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, to be held in Min- 





neapolis, Minn., May 30 to June 5, inclusive. 

The following directions are from the cir- 
cular of instructions sent out by the Railroad 
Association. Please read carefully: 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey 
may be secured within three days (exclusive 
of Sunday) prior to and during the first three 
days of the meeting. The advertised rates 
for the meeting are from May 30 to June 5, 
inclusive; consequently youcan obtain your 
tickets not earlier than May 27 (or midnight 
26), nor later than June 1. Be sure that, 
when purchasing your ticket, you request a 
certificate. Do not make the mistake of ask- 
ing for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train. 

3. Certificates are kept at all stations. If 
you inquire at your station, you will find out 
whether certificates and through tickets can 
be obtained to place of meeting. If not, the 
agent will inform you at what station they 
may be obtained. You can purchase a local 
ticket thence, and there take up a certificate 
and through ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to Miss Mary G. Hay. 

5. The special agent of the Western Pas- 
senger Association will be in attendance to 
validate certificates Monday, June 3. If you 
arrive at the meeting and leave for home 
again prior to the special agent's arrival, 
you can have the benefit of the reduction on 
the home journey. If you arrive later than 
June 3, after the special agent has left, you 
cannot have your certificate validated for 
the reduction returning. 

6. Che return limit of certificates will be 
extended to June 22 to those presenting re- 
ceipts showing purchase of side-trip tickets 
to Yellowstone Park, and a payment of a 
fee of tifty cents to joint agent. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to Mary G. Hay, Chair- 
man Railroad Rates, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City. 

N. B. Full particulars of the Yellowstone 
Park excursion will be given next week. 


THE MAY FESTIVAL, 

The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite in 
the Annual Festival and Banquet on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 22, at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will call the meet- 
ing to order. Mr. William M. Salter, of 
Chicago, will speak on *‘Women in Public 
Affairs ;’’ Mrs. Fanny B. Ames (probably) 
on ‘‘Women and the Public Schools ;’’ Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, on 
“Woman Suffrage as Related to Civil Ser- 
vice Reform;’’ Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, on 
‘*Woman Suffrage as Related to the Care of 
the Young the Poor, and the Defective.” 
Other speakers will be announced later. 
Miss Sarah Cone Bryant will preside. 

Supper tickets, $1.00. As the demand will 
probably be greater than the supply, Suf- 
frage Leagues are requested to advise the 
committee at once how many tickets they 
will guarantee to sell. Choice of tables will 
be given to the Leagues in proportion to the 
number of tickets taken, first choice to the 
League guaranteeing the largest number, 
and smaller numbers in proportion. Tick- 
ets are now for sale. Price, $1.00 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEEBTING 


The New England W.S. A. will hold its 
34th Annual Meeting in Boston, Thursday 
morning and evening, May 23. Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke and others will speak. 
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NEW LABOR CONDITIONS OF SOUTHERN 
WOMEN. 


A striking picture of the new conditions 
which are taking place in the Southern 
States is drawn by Lenora Beck Ellis, in 
the May Forum. This lady is a Southern 
woman, a Georgian by birth. Belonging 
to one of the old Southern families, she is 
an exponent of her people, and her article 
is very significant of the social changes 
now going on in the cotton States. 

Among these changes is a wholesale ex- 
odus of the poorer white people from 
agriculture to manufactures, from the 
hillside corn-patch and the monntain hut 
to the village factory. A strictly agricul- 
tural and pastoral people for many genera- 
tions, they have been suddenly converted 
into an urban population. Tempted by 
wages of from $4 to $9 a week, having as 
arule large families, the father, mother, 
and children sometimes earn from $100 to 
$150 a month, more money than they 
hitherto earned in an entire year. Father, 
mother, and children all go into the mill. 
They are accustomed to hard work, and 
such wages seem to them a mine of wealth 
But gradually these healthy and hardy 
toilers will find that in leaving their little 
homesteads they have sold their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Their vigor 
will be reduced, their children will acquire 
the habits and vices of the city. A few 
are already setting their teeth grimly, and 
hoarding their dollars, planning to go back 
to their farms, where they will call no 
landlord master. Much depends on the 
employers. In some of the factories the 
operatives are as well content as are the 
owners. 

“Our village is the best I’ve been in,” 
said a widow to Miss Ellis, at the Erwin 
Mills, North Carolina, ‘I had to change 





many times, but I had to. I couldn’t 
abear for my gals to grow up in bad com- 
pany. Now I hain’t goin’ to move no 
more, fur the young folks here is modest 
and quiet, an’ we’ve got ez good schools 
ez is in the land, an’ the best Sunday 
school an’ church you ever could find. 
Mr. Erwin is superintendent of our Sun- 
day school his own self.’’ 

“TI wouldn’t go nowhar else, now,” said 
a young wife at the Caraleigh Mills, North 
Carolina, herself a former operative, now 
a young mother, ‘I believe in lettin’ well 
enough alone. There’s good wages here, 
an’ good cottages furnished to us, an’ Mr, 
Moring treats us right. Besides, the men 
work here, an’ keep their wives out o’ the 
mill when there’s little uns to be looked 
after an’ a house to be kep’ neat. I want 
to raise my chillun here, and send them 
to school.”’ 

‘For the chilluns’ sake!’ Here is the 
key-note to the situation. If only the 
wives and mothers of these simple and 
illiterate people were voters, they would 
maintain the school and kindergarten and 
savings-bank and banish the saloon; then 
the transition would be in the line of 
progress. If not, the result will be doubt- 
ful, These workers have abandoned the 
rugged independence of the soil. But if, 
in its stead, graded schools, free lectures, 
elevating entertainments, libraries, read- 
ing rooms, technical instruction, moral 
and domestic training, can be introduced, 
great good to millions may be the issue of 
this sudden and nnoprecedented industrial 
revolution. H. B. B. 

=o 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ABROAD. 

An anonymous correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune asserts that in England, for 
a great many years, “public interest in 
the political enfranchisement of women 
has steadily declined.’’ The first petition 
for woman suffrage presented to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, in 1867, was signed by 
only 1,499 women. The petition of 1873 
was signed by 11,000 women. The peti- 
tion presented to the members of the last 
Parliament was signed by 257,000 women. 

The same correspondent says that wom- 
en’s municipal vote ‘thas not had any ap- 
preciable result in the improvement of 
local government.’’ Mr. Gladstone, who 
was opposed to full suffrage for women, 
acknowledged that they had exercised 
their municipal and local franchises 
‘“‘without detriment, and with great advan- 
tage.”’ 

This anonymous correspondent says 
women show little interest in the London 
county council elections, but that ‘‘no of- 
ficial returns are made of the number of 
votes cast by women,’’ so it is impossible 
to tell what proportion of them vote. 
This is interesting, for in a document 
lately issued by one of our Anti-Suffrage 
Associations, we were told that only 22 
per cent. of the women voted at the Lon- 
don county council elections. The Lon- 
don Times says that in the last London 
county council election only 35 per cent. 
of the registered voters cast their ballots, 
counting men and women together. The 
indifference in local elections is about as 
great among the men as among the wom- 
en. A careful investigation made in Eng- 
land some years ago showed that qualified 
women voted about as generally as quali- 
tied men. 

Speaking of the State care of the poor, 
the same correspondent says: ‘*This vast 
system of relief is administered mainly by 
men.’’ This is true, in the sense that 
most of the poor law guardians are men; 
but according to the Englishwomun's Re- 
view, about a thousand women are already 
serving as poor law guardians, and the 


number is constantly growing. Mrs. 
Percy Widdrington, during her recent 


visit to this country, told us how much 
the women guardians had done to promote 
more humane treatment of the aged poor, 
and especially of pauper children. 

This correspondent mentions the curi- 
ous fact that women have more political 
rights in Ireland than in Scotland, and 
more in Scotland than they have in Eng- 
land. The explanation is to be found in 
the growing liberality of public sentiment, 
and the order of time in which municipal 
suffrage was granted in the different parts 
of the kingdom. It was given to the Eng- 
lishwomen in 1869, to Scotechwomen in 
1881, to Irishwomen in 1898, and each law 
was more liberal than the last. Poor Ire- 
land gets every sort of improved legisla- 
tion later than the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. That the women of 
Ireland now enjoy more political privi- 
leges than their sisters of England and 
Scotland is simply a result of the fact that 
they received them later. It is a fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy, “The last shall be 
first.’’ Ae th & 


-_—-- 





THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER, 

The bill to enable a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister is again pending in 
the British Parliament. Oddly enough, it 
does not give a woman the right to marry 
her deceased husband’s brother, and the 





strongest advocates of the present meas- 
ure think that that would be ‘“‘disgust- 
ing.’’ The purport of the bill is described 
by its opponents as follows: 

“My brother shall be her brother all her 


ife, 
Her sister shall be my sister till the death of 
my wife.’’ 

To most Americans, the whole contro- 
versy over this matter is both amazing 
and amusing. The Englishwoman's Review 
says: 

Although, if this bill became law, a few 
women might be placed in the position of 
stepmothers with individually happy re- 
sults, it would be at the price of rendering 
the present happy relationship of an aunt 
an exceedingly difficult one for an over- 
whelming number of women. Were it 
called a bill for the Destruction of Aunts, 
how would it be regarded? Yet verily 
the description would be justified. 





ARE WOMEN “THE PUBLIC"? 

“Are women part of the public?’ This 
question has been’ recently asked in 
France. By the municipal law of 1844 
the council meetings were declared open 
to the public. In view of the importance 
of women’s knowing to what use their 
taxes are put, Mme. Marie Pognon, of the 
“Ligue Francaise pour le Droit des 
Femmes,’’ advised members to attend the 
meetings in their district. Mme. Vautier 
acted on this advice, and her appearance 
almost paralyzed the nineteen members 
of the council present. Therg was a 
whispered consultation, and then the 
mayor arose and asked Mme, Vautier to 
withdraw. She objected on the ground 
that, the meetings being open to the pub- 
lic, she had a right to remain. 


“‘At this the mayor and corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation.”’ 


When they recovered breath, the mayor 
said he would ask his colleagues their 
opinion. Only five favored the presence 
of a woman at their deliberations, and 
Mme. Vautier thereupon withdrew. Mme. 
Pognon has written to the Prefect of the 
Department, stating the facts of the case, 
and declaring that Mme. Vautier and 
other members of the League will again 
attend the meetings of the council. 





MASTER-EKNOT OF HUMAN FATE.” 


“THE 


‘‘The Master-Knot of Human Fate,’’ by 
Ellis Meredith (Mrs. L. M. Stansbury), is 
one of the strongest and most original of 
the new books of the year. It has already 
been reviewed in these columns, The 
plot is simple. A man and woman, friends 
but not lovers, have gone up among the 
Rocky Mountains for a day’s excursion. 
An earthquake and great geologic cata- 
clysm sink the rest of the continent under 
the ocean, and leave them the sole survi- 
vors, so far as they know, out of the 
human race. At first their efforts are di- 
rected to getting food and shelter. By 
degrees they fall in love; and then arises 
the old question whether life is worth 
living, and whether they would be justi- 
fied in starting the human race anew. 
The descriptions of scenery are charming, 
the love-story idyllic, but to some readers 
the discussions on the problem of human 
life will be the most interesting part, be- 
cause these voice the silent questionings 
of their own hearts. A few sample dia- 
logues will give a better idea of the book 
than any description. 





They had been sitting by the fire in 
silence for a long time. It was a very 
dark night, and the stars shone brilliantly. 
The stars had come to mean a great 
deal to them both. The stars only were 
unchanged... . 

‘| was thinking of the old legend that 
the souls on other planets call ours ‘the 
sorrowful world.’ What made it sorrow- 
ful, Adam?”’ 

‘Tgnorance would cover it all,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘but, to be specific, intemper- 
ance, sensuality, avarice and poverty. I 
don’t mean drunkenness only, when I say 
intemperance, I have known a few pro. 
hibitionists in my time who were as in- 
temperate in their eating as anyone could 
be in the matter of drink. [I think in- 
temperance in its widest sense was the 
great curse of our time; drink and tobac- 
co and tea and coffee; and as to our eat- 
ing, there was too much of almost every- 
thing on earth that was not food, but 
that could be over-salted and over-pep- 
pered, and treated with tabasco sauce. 
We over-stimulated every activity of the 
body, and spent our lives doing all kinds 
of things in which there was po sense, 
Think of reading one or two morning and 
evening papers every day! To be sure, 
we said there was nothing in them, but 
we used up our eyesight over them, and 
let a stream of silliness and scandal drib- 
ble through our minds, As to the things 
we wore—”’ 

Robin laughed. ‘I know,” she said. 
“The sewing-machine didn’t save work; 
it only made ruffles. A dressmaker once 
said to me, ‘It’s a good thing for me that 
these women haven’t sense enough to 
spend their time and money on them- 





selves, in making their bodies free and 
strong and beautiful. But no; they would 
rather have a stylish dress than a gracefy] 
body. They don’t care to be beautify] 
themselves; all they want is a handsome 
gown to cover their ugliness.’ Isn’t it 
strange that we never seemed able to rea. 
lize that the Greek fashions were immor- 
tal because they were beautiful?” 

“Still, I don’t think the dress of the 
Greek women would be very convenient 
for housework,” ventured Adam. 

Robin shook her head. ‘You only say 
that because some woman has said it to 
you. The Diana of the Stag wore the 
first rainy-day gown.”’ 





“Did you ever hear of Hertzka? He 
was an eminent Austrian sociologist, and 
he figured it out that if five million men 
should work a little less than an hour and 
three quarters a day they could produce 
all the necessities of life for the twenty- 
two million people of Austria. By work- 
ing two hours and twelve minutes daily 
for two months beside, they could have 
all the luxuries also, And that not fora 
few, not for the court and the nobility, 
but forall. There could have been music 
and pictures and books and theatres, and 
sufficient food and clothing. 
strange that when we might have been so 
happy we preferred to beso wretched? For 
even if we had all we wanted ourselves, 
we could not escape the sights and sounds 
that told of abject misery.” 

“It was always so,’’ Robin answered 
moodily. ‘*The poor we had always with 
us. History always repeated itself.’ 

“Still it didn’t exactly repeat itself,” 
Adam said. “Our dark age would have 
done for a golden age in the past. Greece 
was glorious for a little while, but her lit- 
erature tells us of her ideals. The isles 
of Greece, where Byron contracted his 
last illness, would have left him to die 
among the rocks twenty-five hundred 
years earlier, because he had a lame foot. 
We at least were kinder to animals, and 
that means a great deal.”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘‘Per- 
haps; it seems to me I have read of a hos- 
pital for sick animals on the island of 
Ceylon a long sometime B. C. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu—or was it Lady Hester 
Stanhope?—said she had travelled all over 
the world, and had never found but two 
kinds of people,—men and women. I 
fancy the same thing is true of all the 
ages as well as all the countries.”’ 

‘*No,’’ Adam said, shaking his head; 
“our ideals change. The scheme of life 
laid down by Christ was to the Greeks 
foolishness and to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and there were plenty of Greeks 
and Jews in our day. By Greeks I mean 
people whose ideals were purely intellect- 
ual, and by Jews those who saw no good 
save a material good, no God but the God 
of Mammon. They would not hear either 
Moses or the prophets, and the statute of 
limitations was as near as they could come 
to the Sabbatic year. The Greek and the 
Jew have stood ready with their cup of 
hemlock, their crown of thorns for every 
Christ-spirit that has ever come to earth. 
Yet more people read Socrates, and be- 
lieved in the Nazarene, every year. I 
don’t mean in the church; the working- 
man did not go to church, but he uncov- 
ered his head at the name of Christ, the 
first law-giver who confounded the scribes 
and Pharisees, and ate with publicans and 
sinners.’’ 

‘*But Moses was the first law-giver to 
forbid taking the nether millstone as a 
pledge,’’ objected Robin, 

‘True, and the laws of Moses would 
have made the world over. He was the 
greatest writer on political economy this 
earth has ever seen. His absolute fiat 
against the alienation of the land would 
have done more for the common people 
than all Adam Smith’s theories of free 
competition and Fourier’s dream of a 
perfected communism. But who would 
have known of Moses, save _ for 
Christ?” ‘ 

**And yet you do not believe in the di- 
vinity of Christ,’’ she said slowly. 

‘*No,’’ he answered. ‘Is that neces- 
sary before one can believe in his teach- 
ings? The truth is always divine. What 
difference does it make whether the one 
who utters it be human or divine, bond or 
slave, Esop or Marcus Aurelius?”’’ 

“Tf one only knew he was to be of sume 
use!’ Adam said wearily: “If we could 
see the justification of our suffering. 

‘*Then we should be as gods,’’ answered 
Robin. ‘I like the song of the flax, ‘Con- 
tent, content;’ and when the linen is worn 
out, it is again tortured and beaten until! 
it becomes paper whereon an eternal word 
is written. I used to wonder why Ander- 
sei was given to children; not that I 
wouldn’t have them read him, but he is 
one of the profound thinkers of the world. 
No one had Andersen clubs, or professed 
to find deep and wonderful esoteric truths 
in his stories, but they are there. Do 
you remember my girls’ club? We stud- 
ied Andersen all winter, and got enough 
more out of him than a lot of us who 
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pored over Ibsen, guided by a literary ex- 
pert. Andersen has a more beautiful, a 
more inspiring philosophy. Every nation 
has its story of Psyche, the lost soul of 
things, but none is more beautiful than 
the story of Gerdaand Kay. There were 
children in that club who were cruel, hor- 
ribly cruel, and one day when we gave an 
entertainment for them, one of the older 
girls recited ‘The Daisy and the Lark.’ 
They cried, as I had cried over it years 
before.”’ 

“J remember,’ he said. ‘It broke my 
heart when I was a little shaver. I 
couldn’t give so sad a story as that to a 
child.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you could,’’ she said, “if the 
child needed it. The world was cruel, 
cruel, Adam; I used to wonder some- 
times why God did not blot it all out, as 
He has blotted it out now. Once in an- 
other club, a big, swell affair, there was a 
Humane Society programme. One wo- 
map, in a Persian lamb jacket, spoke on 
the evils of the overcheck; you know how 
they get that wool? And women nodded 
the aigrettes in their bonnets, torn from 
the old birds while the little ones starved 
to death, to show their approval, and 
patted their hands, gloved in the skins of 
kids sewed in cloth soon after their birth 
so they couldn’t grow a fleece; and went 
home to eat pate-de-foie gras, and broil 
live lobsters, thanking God they were not 
as the rest of men, if only they let out 
their check-reins a hole or so. It was 
horrible—the cruelties that men practised 
to gratify appetite, and that women were 
guilty of to gratify vanity. I suppose I 
am a monomaniac on the subject, but we 
never seemed far removed from barbarians 
when we went clothed in the skins of wild 
animals, and decorated with their heads 
and tails and feathers, like so many Sioux 
chiefs. The varnish of civilization isn’t 
dry on us yet. Why, if a ship should 
come here now, do you know what they 
would do first? They would say they 
wanted some fresh meat, and offer to buy 
Lily; she is the fattest of the cows. If 
we wouldn’t sell her, they would probably 
take her anyway.” 


“Kill Lily!’ cried Adam, angrily. 
“They’d have to kill me first.””. He went 


on more slowly, a little ashamed of 
his heat, “I feel a sense of kinship with 
all these creatures that would make it 
impossible to kill them. It’s like the wo- 
man whose Newfoundland died, and a 
friend asked her if she was going to have 
him stuffed. ‘Stuffed!’ she said. ‘I’d as 
svon think of stuffing my husband!’ ”’ 

Robin laughed, and, leaning over, 
tweaked Lassie’s ear. “If we are to be 
stuffed, we prefer to have it an ante- 
mortem performance, «don’t we, little 
dog?’’ 

‘‘We are probably a pair of sentimental 
fools, but I believe in sentiment. A man 
could not say this out loud because senti- 
ment was supposed to be essentially 
womanish. How those old distinctions 
weary one, with their scientific data to 
prove that men surpass women in the 
senses of feeling and taste, while women 
have better sight and hearing, and so on 
through every conceivable meandering of 
the human brain, forever harping on dif- 
ferences and accentuating them, forever 
dwelling on sex distinctions, and never on 
a common humanity!” 

“It was a dreadfully scientific age,’ she 
assented, ‘‘a generation fearfully and won- 
derfully given over to statistics; and yet 
how many dreamers there were!’’ 

“Yes, but in the twentieth century a 
young man dreamed dreams and saw 
visions at his ownrisk. While he dreamed 
of the brotherhood of man, his classmate 
with the corporation practice distanced 
him in the pursuit of position, While he 
led himself through the valley of the 
shadow of temptation, and feared no evil 
because of the Madonna vision in his soul, 
even the Madonnas preferred Lancelot 
and Tristram to Galahad. It wasn’t an 
easy world for a man who wanted to keep 
faith with himself. It was a pinchbeck 
world, of pretence and pull,—that world 
that lies drowned out there. And yet I 
believe it was infinitely better than the 
lost Atlantis, better than the deluged 
planet of Noah, nobler and finer than the 
best civilization of which we have any 
trace. I never despaired of it; and yet as 
I grew older I wondered if I was not fool- 
ish and mistaken in daring to hope and to 
dream.”’ 

“T know,” she said again. ‘I think I 
did despair, for it seemed to me a dread- 
ful, a terrible world. I used to wonder 
how conscientious men and women could 
bring other human beings into it, to be 
and to suffer and to faint in the frantic 
struggle for the unrealities that made us 
miserable or happy. ...I know love 
rules when it is fearless, but that is very 
seldom. We were afraid to say ‘I love 
you’ to anything more sensitive than a 
stray kitten, though the world has hun- 
gered and thirsted after the love we have 
feared to give even to our own children. 
And yet just the love a man and woman 
may bear each other, unconsciously, is 
enough to transform the earth. We have 
not been cross to each other; I do not be- 
lieve we have spoken unkindly to anything 
this year.” 

He drew her into his arms. “Is_ it 
enough to regenerate the earth?” 

‘‘And keep it regenerated?’’ she echoed. 
“Do you know?” 

‘Do you remember telling me, long ago, 
of a story in which the woman said she 
had never seen but one man whose mother 





she would be willing to be? And you 
said you felt so about me? I was very 
proud of it then, but I am prouder of it 
now, since, feeling so, you cannot be un- 
willing to be the mother of my children. 
You are not, are you?’’ 

She nestled a little closer to him. ‘*Un- 
willing? No; how could I be? It seems 
to me it would be a blessed thing for us. 
But Adam, Adam, tell me, for I have sat 
here all day asking myself, whether it isa 
blessed thing to be born, or a penalty that 
others pay?’’ 

‘I think it would be a blessing to be 
your son,”’ he said, steadily. 

‘*And I think it would be a benediction 
to be yours,’’ she answered; “but he 
would not be yours nor mine, but ours, 
plus everything in the past, verily heir of 
all the ages, and the ages were full of pain 
and sorrow. Oh,’’ she said, passionately, 
“could you and I who love him so, this 
son who is our only wish, could you and 
I, who know the weight of this weary 
world, bind it upon the shoulders of our 
baby boy, and send him staggering down 
the centuries, the new Atlas of this old 
earth?” 

‘*‘What is the use of labor-saving inven- 
tions, if the time saved isn’t of some great 
value? What is to be the chief end of 
man in a dispensation that has no cate- 
chism as a guide-post?” 

‘*A very different end from the old one,”’ 
answered Adam, half sternly. ‘*Work 
should not come to him as a curse, nor as 
his greatest boon; at least, not hard man- 
ual labor. There should be work enough 
to ensure ease and comfort, and everyone 
should work freely and gladly. Ishould 
educate the indivdual; he should be strong 
of body and keen of mind; he should use 
his hands, both of them, and find delight 
in their work, It isa beautiful world, it 
always was, but I don’t know that the 
steam engine brought men’s souls closer 
together, or that the electric light let in 
any more radiance upon our minds, or 
that the great telescopes made heaven any 
nearer. It should be a happier and a 
healthier world, if it was no more.”’ 

‘*Adam,’’ she said abruptly, ‘if we had 
children, in what religious faith would 
you bring them up?”’ 

“I don’t know; I never thought about 
it much,’ he answered, honestly... . 
“But Ido know I would rathera child of 
mine saw God in everything than that he 
saw God in nothing save his own narrow 
creed, I would rather he was a panthe- 
ist than a Calvinist. Spinoza never burned 
anyone, did he, nor preached that hell 
was paved with infants’ skulls?’’ 

Robin clapped her hands, ‘I beg your 
pardon for laughing,” she said, ‘‘but the 
idea of Spinoza, the ‘God-intoxicated man,’ 
presiding over an auto-da-fé is too absurd. 
.. » But his philosophy does not satisfy 
me. lam willing to grant the identity of 
life, and its divine possibillties, but I can- 
not worship it as life itself, a mere mani- 
festation of nature. I know that there is 
such a thing as living rock, and that it 
may be killed by a bolt of lightning as 
readily as a tree; but this does not make 
it any more worthy of worship than I am, 
and that is terribly unworthy. The rock 
and I are types of life, stages in the devel- 
opment of life, but for my child there 
must be something better. For the child 
I must lay hold on the everlasting life; I 
must find the rock that is higher than IL. 
I do not know of any manifestation of 
that life so great, so godlike and so lova- 
ble as his who said, ‘I am the way, the 
truth and tbe life.’ ”’ 

**But surely you do not believe in the 
Immaculate Conception?’’ asked Adam, 
incredulously. 

‘*] don’t care anything about it, one 
way or the other. It’s the immaculate 
life that concerns me. Am I going to 
stand carping, ‘Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?’ What do 1 care if it comes out 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, if it is good?” 

*“*But you surely don’t believe in the 
miracles?’’ he asked, 

‘Surely I do, in some of them at least. 
I have seen a miracle or so myself. Be- 
sides, if you remember, the greatest proof 
he gave was that the gospel was preached 
to the poor. Buddha was a prince; he 
whom the Jews expected was to reign as 
aking. Whata fall was there! the gospel 
of hope and joy was brought to the chil- 
dren of Gibeon, the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. The love of Christ has 
wrought greater miracles than he did. 
Look at the whole countless army of mar- 
tyrs. When Mrs. Booth died, the 80,000 
women that nightly walked the streets of 
London rebelled, and for once the long 
aisles of brick and stone were swept clean 
of that awful arraignment of civilization. 
That was more of a miracle than satisfy- 
ing three thousand souls with food. At 
least, it’s enough of a miracle for me,”’ 

‘Tf only we had an angel with a sword, 
or without one, to tell us what to do,”’ 
she said, ‘‘'f only we were deeply relig- 
ious with the old-fashioned orthodox re- 
ligion, that would enable us to believe we 
were predestined not to be drowned! 

‘Or if we believed ina personal God, 
without whom not a sparrow falleth, 
though the waters cover the face of the 
earth and blot out millions of his crea- 
tures,’ answered Adam. ‘After all, can 
we do better than follow the dictates of 
Nature?”’ 

“Do you mean to look through Nature 
up to Nature’s God?’ answered Robin. 
‘*How can we worship any God as pitiless 
as Nature? Nature is strong, but is it our 
place to help her in her care for the single 
type? Perhaps we are the trilobites of a 
new Silurian period; well, trilobites were 
painfully common, but we need not be. 
Nature’s laws are immutable, so we have 
been told with wearying insistence, but 
suppose you and I have wills as strong as 
Nature herself? Suppose we ask what 
she has done for the humanity of which 
we area part, that she should demand 
fresh victims from us? Whatis Nature, 
and on what compulsion must we obey 
her? The imperative mandates of our 





own hearts? But what if our hearts are 
at war with our heads? Are we to follow 
no higher law than the blind instinct that 
moves the house-fly? Or will we aspire 
to the indomitable soul of the mocking- 
birds that feed their young in captivity 
until they see they are prisoners for life, 
and then bring them poisonous spiders 
that they may die rather than live under 
such conditions?”’ 


‘Sometimes I think we are being 
tempted like the first Adam and Eve. 
They were commanded to multiply and 
reign. You and I wouldn’t ask anything 
better, but asa rule one’s duty is not at- 
tractive. It seems to me just as likely 
that we are to prove that the lesson is 
learned, and a man and woman may love 
each other unselfishly and nobly, fore- 
going their own desires to save others, 
Under the old dispensation it was said, 
‘Greater love hath no man than this’; is it 
not possible now that the greatest love is 
that which lays down its life untrans- 
mitted? If Christ could pray that the cup 
of suffering and death might pass from 
him, dare we press the bitter draught of 
being to other lips?” 

‘Dare we dash the full goblet of joy 


and opportunity from them?” asked 
Adam gravely. 
“IT wish I knew,” she said. “I wish I 


knew!” 


=> —_-—--- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Apri 30, 1901, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We of this State have been pluming our- 
selves on the excellence of our laws for 
women. We have sometimes, perhaps a 
little vaingloriously, declared that except 
for the denial of full suffrage, there was 
little left to be amended in our New York 
codes. But now comes a judicial decision 
which seems to put us back almost into 
the dark ages before 1848. We had boast- 
ed for a long time that in the Empire 
State a married woman had a right to her 
own property, her own earnings, and her 
own children, Now a judge of the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court decides 
that a married woman has no right to her 
earnings, but that they belong absolutely 
to her husband, 

It was in the case of Mrs, Pauline Kap- 
per vs. the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company. While her husband was in a 
hospital and unable to earn any money, 
she supported the family by washing and 
scrubbing. One day, in getting off a trol- 
ley car with a baby in her arms, the car 
started before she could reach the ground 
and she was thrown violently, hurting her 
spine so that she was incapacitated for 
work, She brought suit to recover dam- 
ages from the loss of money she had thus 
sustained. Being too poor to take the 
case into a higher court where she might 
sue for a large amount, sbe brought her 
claim before a municipal court, where she 
was awarded damages to the extent of 
$147.50. The railroad appealed to the 
higher court, contending that as a matter 
of law her earnings belonged to her hus- 
band. This view the court sustained. 

Mr. Justice Leventritt, before whom the 
case was presented, said that in his opin- 
ion, “at common-law the husband was 
absolutely entitled to the earnings of his 
wife, and neither the enabling act of 1860 
nor the broader one of 1884 has affected 
the right, unless the services and earnings 
were rendered or received expressly upon 
her sole and separate account.’ 

This decision has caused widespreai 
comment, and, it is to be hoped, has 
roused a good deal of feeling. It leaves 
some of us in a state of bewilderment. 
Mrs. Stanton, who was instrumental in 
passing the enabling act of 1860, is 


amazed, as is your correspondent, who’ 


was much in Albany in 1884, and was 
cognizant of the provisions of the bill 
then passed, which was supposed to do 
away with the remaining vestiges of the 
old English laws by which a married wo- 
man had no legal existence. After that 
date a married woman could sue and be 
sued, and receive her separate earnings 
precisely as a femme sole,—asingle woman, 
Suddenly, after resting in the belief that 
all this work had been successfully done, 
we are confronted with this 
which seems to put us back in the ‘tyears 
before the flood’’—days ere the rising tide 
of woman’s demand for freedom had be- 
gun to sweep away the barriers which re- 
strained her liberty. 

Of course, the only thing to be done 
now is to prepare a bill to be presented to 
the next Legislature which shall remove 
any final restrictions on a married wo- 
man’s independence as a human being. 
Such a decision as this of Judge Leven- 
tritt’s puts us back into the period when 
Blackstone declared that ‘‘a husband and 
wife are one, and that one is the hus- 
band.’’ Surely such incidents as_ this 
point to the importance of some united 
action among women on legislative lines! 

This letter must not be closed without 
some expression of the heartfelt regret 
which the news of the death of Frau 
Emilie Kempin brings to her many ad- 
mirers in this city. I remember so well 
her coming to see me with a letter of in- 
troduction from European friends. She 
was such a bright and earnest soul, full of 


decision 





hope for the establishment here of a 
Woman's Law School. And, almost im- 
possible as the task seemed, she accom- 
plished it. She held her degree of doctor 
of laws from the University of Zurich, but 
she was a stranger even to our forms of 
practice, Nevertheless she worked faith- 
fully on until she had secured a commit- 
tee, including some of the best names in 
New York, to aid her. She possessed a 
rare instinct which guided her in select- 
ing those who would be her wisest coun- 
sellors, and after a time the Woman's Law 
School became an established branch of 
the University of the City of New York. 
She was its first lecturer, and for some 
years the school was maintained with a 
constantly increasing number of students, 
Then, on account of her family, she re- 
turned to her home in Switzerland, fol- 
lowed by the good wishes of hosts of 
friends. Now comes the sad news that 
her useful career has ended’ before it had 
passed the prime. She was a woman of 
great energy, of ripe scholarship, and 
noble nature. Her early disability and 
removal from her field of usefulness will 
leave a gap in the ranks of those laboring 
for the advancement of her sex. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
75 East 81st Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns of Kansas is at 
Manitou, Colorado, for the benefit of her 
health and that of her husband. 


Miss Ethel Blackwell, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel C. and Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, was married on April 
29 to Mr. Alfred Brookes Robinson, at the 
home of the bride’s parents in New York 
City. 

Miss Abba Chapin, of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, and another 
woman, Dr. Saville, of the London mis- 
sion, have been given the Royal Red Cross 
by Sir Ernest Satow, the British minister 
at Pekin, for their hospital work during 
the siege. 

Mrs. Loy, treasurer of the Writers’ 
Club of London, Eng., who is spending a 
few days in Boston, was invited to say a 
few words about that organization, which 
includes most of the literary lights of the 
great city, at the meeting of the New 
England Women’s Press Association May 
1, The discussion of the progress on the 
‘Colonial Day Festival,’’ to be held in 
Copley Hall, May 15, brought out prom- 
ises of great success. 

The United Evangelical, Harrisburg, Pa., 
discussing the State regulation of vice in 
the Philippines, says: ‘“The simple, ex- 
plicit, detailed statement of amply attest- 
ed facts, brings the red blush of shame to 
the cheek of decency, and the hot flush of 
anger to the heart of Christian love. Look 
out for the judgments of God! When gov- 
ernment becomes the ally of the devil to 
corrupt and ruin men and women, as in 
its alliance with the brothel, it is time to 
wake up and look out. Even a long-suf- 
fering (:od can not stand it always.”’ 


The women voters of Denver, Col., are 
conducting a vigorous campaign in behalf 
of the election of Mrs. Charles H. Morris 
to the school board of District No, 1. 
This is the district where the woman can- 
didate was defeated a year ago by gangs 
of men, black and white, all unmistakable 
toughs and repeaters, who went from poll 
to poll voting at each one from a different 
address. To meet this combination, 
which is opposed to women on the school 
board, a strong non-partisan movement 
has been organized. It is led by the 
presidents of the Woman’s Republican 
League, the Woman’s Bryan Club, the 
Equal Suffrage Association, the Woman's 
Club, and numerous other organizations 
of women. Mrs. Morris is one of the 
best-known women in the club world of 
Denver, and is eminently fitted by charac- 
ter and experience to serve upon the 
board. The election will be held on 
May 6. 

Governor Crane gave an audience on 
May 1 to a number of citizens of 
Boston who came to protest against a bill 
which took all its readings under a sus- 
pension of the rules in the Senate, Mon- 
day, on motion of Senator Gardner, for a 
uniform poll-tax of $2 throughout the 
state. The objection was urged that 
this would impose a tax of $2 upon all 
women voters, who have only partial priv- 
ileges, and should not be compelled to 
pay the full tax. Among those who ap- 
peared were Sarah J. Boyden, of the In- 
dependent Women Voters; Dr. Emily A. 
Fifield and Dr. Elizabeth Keller of the 
school board; Miss Ida E. Hall and Miss 
H. Bb. Johnson of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association; Eben 
Bumstead of the Boston Civic Committee, 
R. H. Maywood of the Massachusetts 
Christian Endeavor Union, the Rev. Al- 
fred Noon of the Massachusetts Total Ab- 
stinence Society, Miss Eva M. Brown, and 
others. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe were represented 
by letters. The bill has yet to be enacted 





in the House and the Senate, and may be 
amended in the enactment stage. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
a1T t St. Teleph 977 T t. Branch 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 


Daily at 2and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 6, 


“A NIGHT OFF.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢,. 


Prices: { Srotinese’ 10c., 25c., 50¢, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—T el. 44 Oxford 


WEEK OF MAY 6. 


Russell Brothers 


“A Romance 7 New Jersey.” 


AFTERNOONS: .. . 
EVENINGS: 
HOLIDAYS ) 


and ° ° 
SATURDAYS: ) 


+ 10c, and 25ce. 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


25c,. and 50c, 








We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. . 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harnior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y.. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


ERNST 





BY GEORGE A. 0. 
of the Suffolk Bar. 

For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springysleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Itis free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiovg of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more eflicient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superticial stulent.—#oston ( ourier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


If sarcasm, wit and good sense were ever com 
bined in one argument to show up the anomalies 
of so-called law, they are to be found in this most 
extraordinary and useful little manual.— The 





Bookseller. 
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AFTER RAIN. 


BY 8S. A. A. 





Dark storms of rain have passed away 
Leaving the blue sky bare, and, lo! 
Above the odorous fields of May 
Red sunset arches glow. 


The hawthorn boughs are wet with drops 
That flash and sparkle, each a star; 

Bird music chimes in every copse, 
Re-echoed from afar. 


On wings with summer fancies fraught, 
The blue-black swallow, sweeping by, 
Cuts, like an unexpected thought, 
The silence of the sky. 


I hear the laughter of a child 
Down where the meadow banks are all 
Fretted with shifting lights and wild, 
And dreamy shadows fall. 


I see two passing, where I stand; 
I catch the sweet, soft undertone; 
But they are walking hand in hand, 


And I am here alone. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


-_-o 


MAY. 





BY JULIA G, 
Saw ye ever lass so pretty, 
As the lass that comes this way? 
Heard ye ever such sweet ditty— 
Such a merry roundelay ? 
Hark! the robin’s song is in it, 
And the piping of the linnet, 
And the sound of rippling laughter 
As of streamlets running after 
Fairy footsteps o’er the meadows, 
Light and fleet as cloudless shadows; 
Heard you ever such sweet ditty, 
Such a joyous roundelay? 
Saw ye ever lass so pretty 
As the winsome lassie May? 


SKINNER. 


Face with tint of dawn upon it, 
Eyes that sparkle like the morn; 
Peeping from the quaint old bonnet, 
That her grandma Mays have worn, 
(For all Mays wear halos golden, 
Hint and glint of memorys olden, 
Wreathing with a wondrous grace 
Every little new May’s face.) 
Crown of green and sash of yellow 
Fringed with gold and daffodils, 
Floating in the sunlight mellow, 
As she trips across the hills; 
With a spray of apple blossom, 
Lightly thrown across ber bosom, 
Violets her feet caressing 
And the shy arbutus pressing, 
Forward for her wind-tossed kiss ; 
Saw ye ever lass like this? 
Heard ye ever such sweet ditty, 
Saw ye ever lass so pretty, 
As the lass that comes this way— 
Bonnie, winsome lassie May! 
—Sunny Hour. 





IN BLOSSOM TIME. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Who would have thought, awhile ago, when 
bitter winds were raging, 
And all the wintry world was chill, that 
deep beneath the snow 
The heart of summer life and heat a victor’s 
strife was waging, 
Till in the trees that gave no sign the sap 
began to flow? 


Before a single tiny leaf had shown the bud’s 
increasing, 
Before a glimpse of the spring had bright- 
ened twig or spray, 
The bloom and beauty all were pledged; a 
loving Hand unceasing 
Was working in the winter time to bring 
the summer’s day. 


And now the fields are like the sea, with 
foamy ripples tossing, 
And o’er the blushing crests of May the 
blue-bird glances free; 
The sunshine and the diamond shower, like 
shuttles swift are crossing. 
And the gladness of our childish days 
comes back to you and me. 


For God has brought the blossoms, and the 
fruit in time will follow; 
The seed within the furrow dropped, and 
then the golden grain; 
The patient work and waiting still, and then 
o’er hill and hollow 
The happy songs of harvest and the over- 
flowing wain. 


Ah! never when the winter about our way 
is beating, 
In sorrow’s breath, or burden of the toil 
that we must share, 
Sheuld our trustful souls grow timorous, or 
falter to retreating, 
For the blossoms of the springtime are in 
our Father’s care. 
—Sunday School Times. 


SO ee 


THE TIN PEDLER’S ROMANCE. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 

Andrew Dill drew rein suddenly in the 
middle of the Pretty Marsh road, without 
a house in sight. Old Peggy, the mare, 
looked around in surprise, she had been 
brought up so suddenly and with such a 
stentorian ‘‘Whoa.’’ She was accustomed 
to ambling gently through that road, for 
Andrew loved the landscape. He had 
never said so, even to ’Lecty. In Carmel, 
views and sunsets were supposed to apper- 
tain strictly to summer boarders. A taste 
for them was regarded with indulgence as 





among the vagaries with which people 
took up their minds when they didn’t 
have to work. Andrew’s homeward way 
often lay along that road, and he liked to 
see the sunset above the long, sweet 
meadow and marsh land. But this after- 
noon it was in vain that a low-hung lurid 
sky produced an almost theatrical effect 
above the pools, bordered with the brown 
boxwood, shading gradually into the dark 
red of the rosemary and making a vivid 
background for a gaunt, lightning-smitten 
tree that stood up stark against it. 

The tins that hung around his wagon 
had ceased to rattle; the shadows of the 
tall feather dusters had ceased to make a 
fantastic moving procession along the 
road, and Andrew sat motionless upon his 
wagon seat; but his poet-soul was quite 
unconscious of the pageant before him. 

‘Gee Whittaker!’ was what he said 
presently, as he unconsciously flicked a 
belated fly off old Peggy’s back. ‘‘Setting 
that wheel an eighth of an inch lower is 
gving to do the business—if the springs 
will bear tightening. It’s different from 
any washing-machine that ever was made, 
and if Joe Lovett knows as much as he 
thinks he does, there’s considerable 
money in it.”’ 

He took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his brow, which had suddenly become 
wet. Considerable money! He had never 
cared for money, as most men do, He 
had not known that 'Lecty did. But he 
had been married to’ Lecty fora fortnight, 
and now he knew that ’Lecty cared for 
money. 

Struggling to turn his mind into un- 
wonted money-making channels, for 
*Lecty’s sake, he had remembered an in- 
vention that he had worked upon a year 
or two before. In his poetic and vision- 
ary mind was an odd streak of inventive 
talent. His trade of tin pedler had 
brought him into an atmosphere of fault- 
finding in the matter of domestic conven- 
iences, and, in repairing a washing-ma- 
chine for an aggrieved housewife, the 
idea of an improvement had occurred to 
him. 

He had worked upon it with the pure 
joy of an inventor, thinking very little of 
possible gain. But it had not been quite 
a success—and he had met ’Lecty. Love 
had driven invention out of his mind— 
love and anxiety, for he had suffered tor- 
ments of fear lest ’Lecty should scorn his 
suit. He never thought of his occupation 
as a humble one, but he had a very mod- 
est opinion of his own personality. He 
had few pretentions to good looks, being 
lanky and stooping and lean—the typical 
New England tin pedler. He was gawky 
and awkward, too, and they did not know 
in Carmel that his head and face were 
fine and poetical. ’Lecty was handsome, 
and carried herself with the smartness of 
the town, having been only a visitor at the 
house of her aunt, who was one of his 
customers, 

Andrew, who lived alone with his old 
mother, and had never courted a girl in 
his life, lost his heart to her at once. It 
must have been hidden affinity or response 
of temperament; in fact, it would seem to 
require some still newer discovery of the 
psychologists to account for it. 

But’ Lecty was apparently not surprised, 
and she said ‘‘Yes’’ promptly, thereby 
transporting Andrew to the seventh 
heaven of humble rapture. 

She had not demurred at a speedy wed- 
ding, either, and Andrew had joyfully 
carried her home to his mother, whose 
true-born son he was, in a little weather- 
beaten house covered with woodbine,— 
which both Andrew and his mother pre- 
ferred to repairs,—two miles out of the 
village. 

That was a fortnight ago, and there had 
as yet come but two awakening shocks to 
his dream of bliss. The first was when 
for the twentieth time he expressed his 
rapturous wonder that ’Lecty had ever 
come to love a fellow like him. 

*Lecty had murmured, absently, pen- 
sively: ‘‘I did so hate the idea of being a 
dressmaker.”’ 

She had blushed vividly and looked 
frightened and guilty the next moment, 
and then she had kissed him. 

Such demonstrations on ‘Lecty’s part 
were very rare. The kiss had annihilated 
the memory of the shock—almost. How 
could shocks or stings exist in the same 
universe with ‘Lecty’s kisses? The sec- 
ond shock had come when ’Lecty had 
asked whiy they couldn't board in the vil- 
lage, and let his mother have the house to 
herself. That was in spite of the fact that 
*Lecty had shown herself very daughterly, 
insisting that his mother should wear her 
best dress every day, and making her a 
dainty little fluff of lace, which she called 
a cap, to wear on her head, (His mother 
wore the best dress and the little fluff of 
lace with a look of patient endurance 
which Andrew forbade himself to under- 
stand. ) 

When he had replied, gently, that his 
mother was too old to be left alone, ’ Lecty 
had said that she supposed so, but she had 
said it with a little sigh. And this time 
she had not kissed him. 





In a fortnight’s time there had pene- 
trated to Andrew’s slow and rapture- 
dulled consciousness the idea that ’Lecty 
wanted more things than she had that 
money could buy. And, oddly, as the 
Pretty Marsh road led him homeward, the 
recollection of his discarded invention had 
come to him, and in a flash the possible 
way to turn his failure to success. Old 
Peggy was started up and made to go ata 
gait which caused her to shake her head 
and snort resentfully, although she had be- 
come accustomed in the last fortnight to 
a lively homeward pace, 

Andrew worked all that evening and 
far into the night in his little shop over 
the woodshed, making elaborate apologies 
to ’Lecty, and looked wistfully at her 
when she answered him with evidently 
but scanty interest in his whereabouts. 

II. 

His invention worked successfully. It 
seemed to him almost a miracle that the 
idea should have come to him just as he 
had made the discovery that ’Lecty dearly 
loved the luxury that money could buy. 

He felt an almost irresistible impulse to 
utter happy little hints to her of what 
was coming, but he restrained himself 
lest there should be a disappointment. 

He took his completed machinery over 
to Lawyer Perkins, at the Falls. The 
lawyer understood about patents; he was 
supposed to have made money by them 
himself. 

He seemed a little doubtful at first 
about the value of Andrew’s invention. 
Washing-machines had never been much 
of a success, he said. In the course of a 
fortnight he sent for Andrew, and offered 
to buy his rights in the little improve- 
ment for a sum that seemed to the tin 
pedler so enormous that he turned pale 
under his mask of sunburn, 

He accepted it, and had the papers 
made out at once, It didn’t occur to him 
to do otherwise. He was disappointed 
that ’Lecty’s first words, when he told 
her, were a suggestion that he might have 
gotten more. But her face grew eager, 
and her breath came quickly. 

‘Tt isn’t a great deal to live on, but you 
can give up tin peddling,”’ she said. 

Give up the tin peddling! Andrew 
shrank into himself. He felt suddenly 
dazed and old. 

“IT couldn’t do that, nohow, *Lecty,”’ 
he said slowly. ‘*Why—why, it wouldn’t 
be me if I wasn’t riding round on the old 
wagon early mornings and long, pleasant 
afternoons, even foggy and drizzly times, 
meeting old friends and customers and 
bargaining, kind of comfortable—why, it 
wouldn’t be me!”’ 

*Lecty drew herself to her full height 
and her blue eyes, that were ordinarily so 
soft flashed scorn, When soft blue eyes 
flash they are annihilating. Andrew’s 
mother nervously drew on straight the 
fluff of lace that would get awry on her 
head. 

“You can choose between tin peddling 
and me!”’ she flashed. And Andrew rose 
slowly to his feet and faced her., 

“Why, if I could, *Lecty,’’ he faltered. 
“If ’t'was so that I could give up the 
peddling!’ 

They stood facing each other while the 
old mother drew the crisp folds of her 
best dress into place, anxious to do all 
that ’Lecty could expect of her. 

’Lecty softened suddenly into a drip of 
tears and flung her arms about his neck. 

“You'll give it up for my sake, An- 
drew?” she murmured, ‘Oh, you will, 
you will!” 

Andrew gently withdrew her arms, his 
face bewildered and distressed. 

“If *twas so ’at I could, ’Lecty,’’ he 
said, 

‘For pity’s sake, can’t you do some- 
thing else, or nothing at all, if you have 
money enough to live on?’’ cried ’Lecty, 
her voice the sharper now because of the 
tears. 

‘*T don’t appear to know how to, ’Lecty, 
seeing I’ve done it for twenty years—ever 
since I was fifteen,’’ said Andrew, with 
the air of one trying to explain things to 
himself as well as to her. ‘*The Lord ap- 
pears to have made folks different, and 
given some one talent and some another.”’ 

‘*You can be a great inventor and make 
money—that’s your talent,’’ cried ’Lecty, 
her face kindling again. 

“If I can make money I expect *twould 
pester me to spend it,’”’ said Andrew. ‘I 
run of an idea that you could do that and 
—and mother ’n’ I could kind of be about 
the same as we always have been.’’ 

*Lecty looked at him in bewilderment, 
at him and his mother. 

“J sha’n’t think anything of wearing 
my best dress every day, ’Lecty,’’ the old 
lady faltered, ‘‘and I won’t ever put on 
anything but a white apron. Maybe we 
can afford to put the washing out.” 

“Oh, my land!’ cried *Lecty, with a 
despairing gesture and a burst of tears. 
And she ran and locked herself into her 
room, The next morning she was gone, 
and this note was left: 

I’ve gone back to Williston. You can 
allow me a separate maintenance if you’re 
amind to. Anyhow, I’ve made up my 





mind that I’d rather be a dressmaker than 
a tin pedler’s wife. Loveisn’t enough for 
me, any more than it is for you. You've 
got to have your tin peddling and I’ve got 
to hold up my head among folks. You 
— to have married somebody like you 
and your mother, without a mite nor a 
grain of ambition. 

‘I’m sure I wore my best dress and sat 
in the best room,’ complained the old 
woman, “‘though it did seem reckless and 
unprincipled. I didn’t want to stand in 
the way of your happiness, Andrew, and 
the cap——”’ 

She put up her hand witb her accus- 
tomed gesture to restore the cap, but 
slipped it entirely off instead, and went 
and hid it away in a corner of her bureau 
drawer. 

She was smiling softly to herself when 
she returned to the living room in her old 
blue gingham gown, 

She laid her hand on her boy’s shoulder, 
where he sat silent with bowed head 

‘‘Andy, dear, she was another kind. 
Can’t you forget her?’’ she said, 

Ul. 

Andrew invested his money with fever- 
ish eagerness to get the largest possible 
returns, and the bulk of his income was 
devoted to Lecty’s “separate mainten- 
ance.’”’ He even scrimped and saved, 
and the Carmel housewives were aston- 
ished to find Andrew Dill driving sharp 
bargains. 

He heard of ’Lecty as living ‘‘in style’’ 
at Williston, her old home, 
suited and became her. She was spoken 
of as a very handsome woman, and in 
very ‘‘good society,” in spite of her unfor. 
tunate position. Andrew had once over- 
heard the opinion expressed that such a 
woman couldn’t be expected to be con- 
tented as a tin pedler’s wife. Harvey 
Jillson of Jillson’s Mills, a rich widower, 
was trying to pay attention to her. She 
was discreet and kept him away, but it 
was a pity that she wasn’t legally sepa- 
rated from her lout of a busband. That 
was when ’Lecty had been having her 
separate maintenance for more than three 
years, and it was soon after that he rein- 
vested his money for the sake of still 
larger gains, and lost it all, Andrew was 
not of the stuff of which financiers are 
made and was the easy victim of sharp 
business methods, 

His own methods of business were ex- 
tremely simple; he sold even his tin wag- 
on and stock and old Peggy to satisfy his 
creditors. He would have sold his dilapi- 
dated house, too—whose roof only he had 
repaired because it was all that he or his 
mother wanted—if it had been of any 
value. 

Then he racked his brain for another 
invention. ’Lecty must not lose her sep- 
arate maintenance. 

But no idea came at his beck and call. 
The inventive talent is as freakish as the 
muses and as loath to wait upon necessity. 

One day while he struggled for an idea, 
sitting with his mother in the twilight, 
the door opened and ’Lecty came swiftly 
toward him. She was a vision of beauty 
in her shimmering silk and jewels. She 
seemed to have donned her bravest attire 
for the occasion, and she fairly filled the 
dingy room with radiance. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you had 
lost the money? Why didn’t you tell me?”’ 
she cried, and dropped on her knees be- 
side Andrew. ‘You have scrimped and 
saved—you have almost starved to send 
money to me! You that wouldn’t give 
up tin peddling for my sake!”’ 

“You don’t appear to understand, 
Lecty, that I couldn’t,’”’ said Andrew, 
slowly. “I don’t rightly know how ’twas 
myself, only that I couldn’t.”’ 

“What folks be, that they be,’’ said the 
old woman sententiously from her corner 
beside the hearth. 

‘‘Love wasn’t enough for you!’’ cried 
*Lecty, and her voice was shrill with ac- 
cusation and with tears. ‘‘No more than 
it was for me. But I’ve found out that 
there ain’t anything else. I didn’t know 
that I loved you hardly any, you aggra- 
vated me so. But there was no happiness 
away from you, and then when you was in 
trouble, I knew I couldn’t stand it any- 
how. I’ve spent your money helter- 
skelter, Andrew, trying to think money 
was enough for me, but I’ve saved up 
enough for you to buy back your tin ped- 
dling business, and I’m going to do dress- 
making till you get started again, if you’ll 
only forgive me and take me back.”’ 

The old woman mumbled in her corner: 

“The Lord appears to make different 
kinds fall in love with one t’other; jest as 
if they was alike. But maybe He knows 
what He’s about. I expect He does,’’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

---— 


NOT PIETY, BUT PORK. 





The following bit of Nonconformist 
humor is taken from ‘‘The Farringdons,”’ 
an English romance. The speakers are 
Mrs. Bateson and Mrs. Hankey, worthy 
wives, but not altogether above feeling a 
certain pleasure in showing up the ways 
of husbands. 

‘‘They’ve no sense, men haven’t,’’ said 


Luxury 








Mrs. Hankey, ‘‘that’s what's the matter 
with them,”’ 

“You never spoke a truer word, Mrs, 
Hankey,’’ replied Mrs. Bateson. ‘The 
very best of them don’t properly know 
the difference between their souls and 
their stomachs, and they fancy they are 
a-wrestling with their doubts when it is 
really their dinnersthat are a-wrestling 
with them. 

‘Now take Bateson himself,’’ continued 
Mrs. Bateson. ‘“‘A kinder husband or 
better Methodist never drew breath, yet 
sosure as he touches a bit of pork, he 
begins to worry hisself about the doctrine 
of election till there’s no living with him, 
And then he’ll sit in the front parlor and 
engage in prayer for hours at a time till [ 
says to him: 

‘**Bateson,’ says I, ‘I'd be ashamed to 
go troubling the Lord with a prayer, when 
a pinch of carbonate o’ soda would set 
things straight again.” 

BP 


FRANCES POWER COBBE’S LIBRARY. 

A public library and reading room haye 
just been opened at Barmouth in Wales, 
through the generosity and public spirit 
of Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 

About eighteen months ago she offered 
to bequeath her extensive collection of 
books to the town for the nucleus of a 
free library, if suitable accommodations 
could be provided. The Cambrian Rail- 
ways promptly gavea site, the townspeo- 
ple raised the money for a building, and 
a few days ago the new library and read- 
ing room were opened, free from debt, 
and handsomely furnished. Many distin- 
guished persons were present. 

The company having assembled outside 
the library, in beautiful sunny weather, 
Councillor Hugh Evans presented a key 
made of Clogau silver to Mrs. Abraham, 
who unlocked the door and formally de- 
clared the institution open. 

The following letter was read from Miss 
Cobbe: 

HENGWRT, APRIL 7, 1901, 


To the Committee of the Barmouth Library. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; On this happy 
occasion of the opening of the Barmouth 
Library, I beg to offer you my cordial con- 
gratulations on the successful accomplish- 
ment of your enterprise. Personally, | 
feel deeply grateful to you and to all who 
have labored and subscribed for the erec- 
tion of the edifice wherein my much-loved 
books will find a final shelter. When I 
offered them to you, I had not ventured 
to hope that you would so far honor my 
bequest and have doubled my satisfaction 
in it, as you have done, by making you: 
institution not only a fitting receptacle 
for my little library, but also a centre of 
healthful recreation for the inhabitants of 
your beautiful town, 

Possibly it may interest you if I now ex- 
plain how I became possessed of these 
books which will so shortly be yours. It 
has been partly by inheritance from my 
friend, Miss Lloyd, of Hengwrt (who, I 
know, would have rejoiced at my bequest 
of them to Barmouth); partly by gifts by 
the authors whose names (Martineau, Mill, 
Shaftesbury, Darwin, and so on) will be 
found in many of the volumes; and partly 
by my own purchases from time to time 
for the last fifty years, especially since | 
have tried to make the collection more 
complete and interesting for Welsh read- 
ers. But the solid nucleus of the whole— 
the history, philosophy, and poetry around 
which the other books have gathered— 
was for my own use in my far-distant 
youth, out of what we women call our pin 
money, in my case the somewhat liberal! 
allowance my father made me for my 
toilet. It was no doubt an erratic taste, 
which will probably provoke your smiles: 
but in the forties and the early fifties I 
did most distinctly prefer Books to Balls 
and Muse-ment to Amusement, and there- 
fore bought myself a Gibbon when | 
might have had a gown, and a Greek Plato 
instead of a French bonnet. Very happy 
I was in such pursuits, and it will please 
me to imagine some boy or girl studying 
in your institution, describing their lives 
now as I did mine at that time: 

With pure and peaceful pleasures blest speed 
my calm and studious days, 

While the noblest works of mightiest minds 
lie open to my gaze. 

Learning sought for learning’s sake (not 
to pass examinations, or to turn it to 
worldly account) is the wealth of the 
mind, and glad indeed should I be to help 
some young men and women to this best 
kind of riches by enabling them to pursue 
serious and worthy studies for which, 
without my books, they might not have 
found facilities near home. When the 
hour comes for them to go forth to do 
their share of the world’s work, and to 
help to lift some of its burdens, they will 
find that the knowledge they have hived 











Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if bis joints were being dis- 
located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants i know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It corrects the acidity of the blood on which 
the disease depends, strengthens the stom- 
ach, liver and kidneys, and builds up the 
whole system. Try Hood’s. 
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in their studious years is an unfailing 
help and strength in every undertaking, 
and a source of serene enjoyment to the 
jast days of old age. 

On motion of Miss Herne (Marianne 
Farningham), a telegram of thanks and 
greeting was sent to Miss Cobbe. Speech- 
es followed, and the event was further 
celebrated by a luncheon. 

Dr. Lloyd, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mrs. Abraham for opening the library, 
said that Barmouth owed more to ladies 
than to gentlemen for their philanthropic 
gifts, mentioning Mrs. Williams, Plasmy- 
nach, and Mrs. Ricketts and Mrs. Talbot. 
There was now vast scope for the gentle- 
men to do something, and he suggested 
that Mr. Carnegie should give £50,000 to 
convert the Recreation Ground into a 
Park. 

Mr. Osmond Williams proposed the 
toast, **The Public Library as an Educa- 
tional Agency,’’ remarking that in Wales, 
thanks to the excellent work of the Sun- 
day school, the eisteddfod, and the liter- 
ary meetings, the working man was more 
inclined to use his leisure in improving 
his mind than the working man of any 
other nation. In Wales, also, it was es- 
sential that they should have in their 
libraries a good stock of books such as 
would encourage young people to cherish 
and perpetuate their history and language, 
for a knowledge of these would make 
them better Welshmen and therefore bet- 
termen. It would not have a narrowing 
influence. There was no reason why they 
should love Shakespeare less because they 
loved Dafydd ap Gwilym more. Mankind 
without the varieties of nationality would 
be like a world withcvut the charm of 
diversity of hill and dale. 

Mr. Denniss suggested that Miss Cobbe’s 
letter should be framed and placed in a 
censpicuous place, in order to show the 
spirit in which the books had been given. 

These books include the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and many other works of ref- 
erence, all the greater English poets, a 
choice collection of recent biographies, 
complete editions of Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Walter Scott, Darwin's works, a little 
good fiction, English translations of nearly 
all the Greek Latin classics, with some 
originals, many works on Egyptology and 
on Eastern religions, others on psychol- 
ogy, ethics, and a rather large collection 
of modern (more cr less heterodox) 
theology: 





OLD AND NEW ROME 

An American woman who is now in 
Rome says in a private letter: 

“Tt seems curious to be in Kome again, 
and to see again what we saw so many 
years ago: but most curious that it does 
not seem the same Kome. Between the 
Southern Railway Station and the Pincian 
a whole new city has arisen. The Bor- 
ghese gardens are the only gardens left in 
that region. The Ludovisi, Buoncom- 
pagni, and all the other gardens in that 
belt are built over with a new, handsome 
city— broad avenues, large buildings, an 
entire absence of small buildings. It is 
like new Paris, but more care has been 
bestowed upon the facades and general 
style of the buildings. 

‘IT can understand the regret so widely 
expressed at the loss of these grounds, 
for they were really the parks of Rome, 
beautiful open-air rural resorts for the 
mass of the people; and so far there is 
nothing to take their place. When | was 
in the Borghese grounds the other day, 
and saw all the people strolling, sitting 
on the stone benches in the sun, reading 
in quiet under the old 
rambling along the arching avenues where 
the birds were singing in the green roof 
overhead, and children picking daisies 
and anemones on the green stretches of 
grass, I realized what a loss the sweeping 
away of such an extent of park-like resorts 
must be. Many of the old palaces are 
standing surrounded by a city square of 
garden. Others have gone and new ones 
been built surrounded by a private gar- 
den, All these are surrounded by high 
walls over which the trees hang, or soar; 
but they are strictly private. The public 
hasonly the broad avenues and squares 
outside. 

‘*Even the old quarters are more or less 
changed. Halfa dozen broad avenues are 
run through the whole city from the 
Tiber to the walls, and along these large 
new buildings have grown up. The Tiber 
is widened, and bordered by an embank- 
ment. The old ruin quarter—the Forum 
Palatine and adjoining quarter—hds been 
largely excavated, is much more extensive, 
and a great deal cleared up. It is much 
more available for sight-seers, but is not 
for the people, especially as you can en- 
ter nowhere without entrance fees. 

“You realize in looking down on these 
excavations that old Rome is as dead and 
buried as its people, and what we have of 
it is a series of cellars full of ruins. Papal 
and medieval Rome are on top, but are 
being surrounded and partly submerged 
by a modern city. But still you come 
everywhere upon traces of the old—some 


corners trees, 





bit of a huge wall, giant arches, columns, 
etc., built into and around, or cropping 
out amongst the modern buildings, always 
with the same suggestion of vast propor- 
tion and impregnable ‘solidity, contrast- 
ing with the comparative slightness of 
the modern, and making Rome still the 
unique and interesting city that she seems 
the more, the more you know her.”’ 


——_ 
COURAGE AT FIRES. 

A dispatch from Indianapolis, describing 
a fire which broke out in the women’s 
building of the insane hospital at Mt. 
Jackson, says that the greatest difficulty 
was in controlling the patients and getting 
them to a place of safety. This was ac- 
complished by the women nurses, who 
displayed rare heroism, two of them, 
Margaret Waltman and Kate Nolan, being 
severely scorched while engaged in the 
work ofrescue. Noneofthe patients were 
injured. 

Twenty-two sisters of charity under the 
direction of Sister Mary Deschestel saved 
St. James’ convent at Haverhill, Mass., 
from destruction by fire on the morning 
of April 16. In some way the parochial 
school, next to the convent, caught fire, 
and the tlames threatened the convent, 
The sisters stationed themselves at the 
windows facing the blaze, and, armed with 
buckets of water, watched for flying 
sparks. Several times the convent caught 
tire, but the black robed fire-fighters pre- 
vented a spread of the tlames. The school 
was destroyed. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Education is in the air. A week ago 
teachers from all parts of the country met 
here to help solve some of the ever-present 
problems of the teachers’ and pupils’ re- 
lations. It was not my privilege to at- 
tend even one of the meetings. Stress of 
duties claimed every moment to the ex 
clusion of what would have been a great 
and unusual pleasure. But a party of 
teachers from Ohio, some forty in number, 
put up at La Fetra’s, which gave me a 
chance for a bit of conversation at dinner 
or breakfast. Such is the rush of modern 
life that unless the pleasure of the mo- 
ment is seized, we lose much of refresh- 
ment and enjoyment. 

The same week, at Mrs. Clara Bewick 
Colby’s Saturday night ‘‘At Home,” Mrs. 
J. Louise Downs, of Boston, gave a talk 
on ‘*The Metaphysics of the Nursery.” It 
was an unusual topic to my ears, and 
treated with such consecrational utter- 
ance and purpose that I longed to be a 
child again and be admitted as an ‘‘in- 
time’’ within Mrs. Downs’s circle of child 
friends, that I, too, might partake of the 
light that radiates from a born teacher. 

Being naturally of a skeptical mind, and 
by early training steeped in the old theo- 
logical attitude of thought, the present 
phase of mental science, Christian or 
agnostic, so current among the women of 
the day, comes in for its share of skepti- 
cism from me. But we are prone to ad- 
mire what we do not attain, and so those 
professors of the new cult get my admira- 
tion if not my following, as well as a bit 
of envy for that serenity of mind which 
can soar into the ‘‘illimitable blue’’ of 
human possibilities, in spite of earthy 
clogs, and say with Emerson: 

‘In the mud and scum of things 

There is always, always something sings.”’ 

Woman’s invasion of the kingdom of 
theology has raised the crawling worm, 
self, into a soaring bird. A very much 
better creature to resemble, though, if I 
mistake not, the serpent of the Garden of 
Eden was by some imaginative person of 
early times represented as having wings. 
Think me not too trifling, only I some- 
times wonder if all the early Indian Bud- 
dhistic sages have not migrated into the 
souls of women, ‘The ‘‘mud and scum of 
things,’’ I fear, will ever obstruct my 
vision: but the lilt of the song has the 
tendency to lift me into that plane of 
vibrations of accomplishments and possi- 
bilities so forcibly dwelt upon by Mrs. 
Downs. 

Again, education is making itself felt in 
improvements in that indispensable ad- 
junct to every progressive business house 

the type machine. Mr. Holt, superin- 
tendent of music of the Boston public 
schools, once remarked that it had taken 
him thirty years to discover the natural 
method of singing,—the method of the 
birds,—a method so simple that a child 
would do it with the utmost ease; yet it 
had taken thirty years to make the dis- 
covery. So with typewriting; those of us 
who have learned by the old sight method 
with a sad lack of science, or its applica- 
tion, are seeing the rising generation do 
with half the effort and nervous strain by 
means of the touch method. 

It has been my privilege for the past six 
months to be in touch with a school of 
typewriting and stenography in Washing- 
ton, well called the ‘“Drillery,’’ where I 
have had daily evidence of the advantages 





of the ‘*Touch’’ method of learning the 
type machine. Indeed, a page of difficult 
tabulation that causes me to sigh before 
attempting it, a lad of ten will do appar- 
ently with the utmost ease and with good 
results. 

Is this method used in Boston? Iam 
curious to know, for one thinks almost 
intuitively that Boston is the mother 
home of all such time and labor-saving 
devices or methods. Mr. Miles Fuller is 
the presiding genius and principal of this 
school, with his daughter as an able as- 
sistant. {say genius, for it takes genius 
fora mantorun a real estate office and, 
at the same time, within the same four 
walls of limited space, to carry on a brisk, 
animated teaching of children, lads, girls, 
young men, young women, and even those 
of older years, until nine o’clock at night, 
with an unflagging interest and zeal that 
seem to know not fatigue. It has also 
been my privilege to examine and type- 
write the method pursued by Mr. Fuller, 
which is his own adaptation and arrange- 
ment, so original that I long to see it put 
in text book form and used by others 
than those in this one school. When a 
new thing is discovered or invented, it 
should be shared by others pursuing the 
same line of study or work, but the in- 
ventor should get first his compensation 
for the product of his hand or brain. So 
I would like to see Mr. Fuller’s Touch 
System put in school-book form, and 
made a handbook for the use of type 
scholars the country over, 

ADELAIDE WILSON, 





——_ 





WIFE'S WAGES HER HUSBAND'S. 

The Appellate Term of the New York 
Supreme Court, consisting of Justices 
Bischoff, Leventritt, and Clarke, has 
handed down a decision holding that a 
married woman living with her husband 
has no right to recover damages on ac- 
count of diminished earning capacity by 
her, owing to injuries received by her, 
unless she can show some reason why she 
is entitled to the fruits of her labor. The 
suit was brought by Pauline Klapper, in 
the Municipal Court, against the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company, for the 
recovery of $500 damages on account of 
an accident alleged to have been caused 
by the negligence of the company. Mrs. 
Klapper obtained a judgment from which 
the railway company appealed. The Ap- 
pellate Term reversed the judgment of the 
court below. 

The opinion is written by Justice Lev- 
entritt, and is concurred in by the other 
justices. He says the sole question pre- 
sented is whether the admission of cer- 
tain testimony on behalf of the plain- 
tiff constituted a reversible error. The 
plaintiff was asked what her earnings a 
week average. ., She said she earned $8 
to $10 a week. ‘This testimony was ob- 
jected to on behalf of the defendant cor- 
poration, and on cross-examination it de- 
veloped that Mrs. Klapper was a married 
woman. A motion to strike out this evi- 
dence was denied by the trial judge. 

“On the proof in this case,’’ says Jus- 
tice Leventritt, ‘‘the testimony was inad- 
missible. At common law the husband 
was entitled absolutely to the services 
and earnings of his wife, and neither the 
enabling act of 1860, nor the broader one 
of 1584, has affected this right, unless the 
services and earnings were rendered 01 
received expressly upon her sole and sep- 
arate account.”’ 

Justice Leventritt cites several decisions 
on the subject. 

‘In the case at bar,”’ says Justice Lev- 
entritt, ‘the record discloses nothing but 
the single fact that the plaintiff did wash- 
ing for third persons, and that these earn- 
ings went toward the family’s support. A 
ditferent might be presented 
were the husband permanently disabled, 
and unable to contribute anything to the 
living expenses. 


question 


The proof here, how- 
ever, Only shows that the husband was 
temporarily incapacitated, and had been 
in the hospital for a week, but there is 
otherwise absolutely nothing to overcome 
the strength of the presumption of the 
husband’s continued liability to support 
his wife, and of his performance of that 
duty, and of his consequent common-law 
right to her earnings. 

“With the husband entitled presump- 
tively to all the earnings of his wife, the 
mere fact of her working out, at the ex- 
pense, perhaps, of the performance of her 
household and domestic services, to which 
he is concededly entitled in any event, 
there must be something averred—and in 
the case of oral pleas proved—to show 
that she labored on her own account. In 
the absence of a proper foundation it was 
error to admit the testimony, and the 
judgment should therefore be reversed.”’ 

A new trial of the action is directed.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 








Savt RueEvM, with its burning, stinging 
sensation, is due to poor blood, and is 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston : Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 


been put into English. They represent a 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth, 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore. —Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


_Lhave read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit ts left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — New York 
Journal, 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
Th@e verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregutionalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—Boston 
Trnscript. ¥ 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme- 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Bujfalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
cal genius. ... [tis a real service to let Ameri 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
whom we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt, Hon. James Bryce. 


The popes cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.—Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator's venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Pust. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them w‘thout instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. ‘These peeute are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a ftine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a Cree fragrance. ‘The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 

. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written inalan desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, taey breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all agl>w with love of truth and 
liberty .—CArtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: * | spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. ‘The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin 
gale, ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,’ ete , which 
Were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most }ersistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, Which brought his country back vividly to 
his mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest; that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source. as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armenian folk. An 
the «qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, ind a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
Db. C.: “Ll read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked, The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
ato naa people in a new manner, along new 
Ines. 
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TULSTUI UN WOMEN. 





Two directly contradictory accounts of 
Tolstoi’s views on woman suffrage are 
given by two prominent Americans, each 
of whom professes to have had them from 
Tolstoi’s own lips. As neither Mr. An- 
drew D. White nor Miss Jane Addams can 
be suspected of intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, the question is, whieh of them is 
mistaken? 

At the reception given to Jane Addams 
in this city by the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
on Feb. 16, 1897, Miss Addams said in her 
address: 


Last summer I met Count Tolstoi. 
While I was walking with him through a 
little wood, he asked me, as he might 
have asked about the weather, ‘Are the 
women in America voting yet?’ I was 
obliged to answer that they were not, ex- 
cept in a few places. Count Tolstoi said: 
“It is very queer that that has not come 
about yet.’’ He went on to say that he 
could not understand how, in a Christian 
country, where most of the voters were 
Christians, and where there was no priest- 
hood to interfere with the reading of the 
Gospels, we had not yet carried out this 
fundamental teaching of Jesus in regard 
to equality. * 

On the other hand, Andrew D. White, 
in McClure’s Magazine for April, says, in 
describing a conversation with Tolstoi: 


He wished to know something of their 
(American women’s) condition and pros- 
pects. I explained some features of wo- 
man’s condition among us, showing its 
evolution, first through the betterment of 
her legal status, and next through pro- 
vision for her advanced education, but 
told that, so faras political rights are con- 
cerned, there had been very little practi- 
cal advance in the entire east and south of 
the country during the last fifty years, and 
that even in the extreme Western States, 
where women have been given political 
rights and duties to some extent, the 
concessions have been wavering and 
doubtful.* 

At this he took up his parable, and said 
that women ought to have all other rights 
except political; that they are unfit to 
discharge political duties; that, indeed, 
one of the great difficulties of the world at 
present lies in their possession of far more 
consideration and control than they ought 
to have. ‘‘Go into the streets and bazars,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and you will see the vast major- 
ity of shops devoted to their necessities. 
In France everything centres in women, 
and women have complete control of life, 
so contemporary French literature shows. 
Woman is not man’s equal in the highest 
qualities; she is not so self-sacrificing as 
man. Men will at times sacrifice their 
families for an idea; women will not.” 
On my demurring to this latter statement, 
he asked me if I ever knew a woman who 
loved other people’s children as much as 
her own. I gladly answered in the nega- 
tive, but cited Florence Nightingale, Sister 
Dora, and others, expressing my surprise 
at his assertion that women are incapable 
of making as complete sacrifice for any 
good cause as men. I pointed to the per- 
secutions in the early Church, when wom- 
en showed themselves even superior to 
men in suffering torture, degradation, and 
death in behalf of the new religion, and 
added similar instances from the history 
of witchcraft. To this he answered that, 
in spite of all such history, women will 
not make the sacrifice of their own inter- 
est for a good cause which does not strik- 
ingly appeal to their feelings, while men 
will do so; that he had known but two or 
three really self-sacrificing women in his 
life, and that these were unmarried. On 
my saying that observation had led me to 
a very different conclusion, his indictment 
took another form, He insisted that wo- 
man hangs upon the past; that public 
opinion progresses, but that women are 
prone to act on the opinion of yesterday 
or of last year; that women and womanish 
men take naturally to old absurdities,— 
among which he mentioned the doctrines 
of the Trinity, “‘Spiritism,’’ and homecp- 
athy. At this I expressed a belief that if, 
instead of educating women, as Bishop 
Dupanloup expressed it, ‘tin the lap of 
the church”? (sur les yenour de U’ Eglise), 
we educate them in the highest sense, in 
universities, they will develop more and 
more intellectually, and so become a con- 
trolling element in the formation of a bet- 
ter race; that as strong men generally 
have had strong mothiers, the better edu- 
cation of women, physically, intellec- 
tually, and morally, is the true way of 
bettering the race in general. To this idea 
he demurred, and said that education 
would not change women; that women 
are illogical by nature. At this I cited an 
example, showing that woman can be ex- 
ceedingly logical and close in argument; 
but he still adhered to his opinion. 

If Tolstoi really made these disparaging 
remarks about women, it is a fresh illus- 
tration of the fact that when a man has 
been given to debauchery in his youth, it 
almost always leaves him with a contempt 
for women in his later life. There is no 
sound reason why he should despise the 
women apy more than he despises himself, 
but human nature is not logical; and it is 


* Foor-NOTE.—Mr. White is in error as to this. 
In most of the eastern States women have school 
suffrage: in Louisiana and New York they have 
tax-payers’ suffrage; the Kansas L gislature, 
after fourteen years’ experience of municipal 
woman suffrage, has just voted down with laugh- 
ter aimotion to repeal it; and in the four western 
States where women have full suffrage it seems 
to be as firmly established as suffrage for men. 
When Wyoming, after 20 years’ experience of 
equal suffrage as a Territory, was preparing to 
come into the Union a8 @ State, it was suggested 
t» the members of the constitutional convention 
that if they embodied woman suffrage in the 
constitution, it might fail to meet the approval 
of Congress, and the granting of Statehood might 
thus be delayed. They answered, “Wyoming will 
stay out for 20 years longer if necessary, rather 
than come in without her women”. — Eps. Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 





an often-observed fact that men who have 
been exceedingly profligate, even after 
they have repented and reformed like 
Tolstoi, generally carry this blemish with 
them to the end of their days. 


=_—— 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 


For thirty years past the Teachers’ 
School of Science, organized and carried 
on under the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and supported by the subscrip- 
tions of citizens of Boston, largely by the 
trustees of the Lowell Fund, and also 
partly by the voluntary efforts of a num- 
ber of scientific men, has given instruc- 
tion in science to the teachers of Boston 
and its vicinity. 

It is now proposed to form an associa- 
tion consisting of all those who have been 
pupils of the school, together with its 
friends and patrons. 

With this object in view a meeting is to 
be held, to decide what shall be the pur- 
poses of the organization. The following 
propositions will be discussed, and others 
may be brought forward: 1. The char- 
acter of the association and its title. 2. 
Its relations to other organizations. 3. 
The methods by which it may place the 
teaching of science upon a better basis in 
the schools. 4. The means through 
which it may advance the interests of the 
Teachers’ School of Science and help it 
to develop a logical series of courses t Mat 
shall best fit its pupils for future work in 
the schools. 5, Shall it have reunions of 
a social nature? 

The meeting for the purpose of forming 
such an organization is to take place in 
Huntington Hall, Rogers Building, Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology, on Satur- 
day, May 11, at 2 P. M. 

It is hoped that all teachers will come to 
the meeting and aid in this undertaking. 

SARAH L. ARNOLD, 

Cora H. CLARKE, 

ALPHEUS HYATT, 

IsABEL LOUISE JOHNSON, 

A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, 

ELLEN H. RIcHARDS, 

JENNIE M, ARMS SHELDON, 
and others, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The prize of $1,000 offered by the Vir 
Publishing Company for the best manu- 
script of a book addressed to young wives 
and mothers has been won by Mrs. Emma 
F, A. Drake, M. D., of Denver, Col. 





Dr. Lucy Smith, the second in seniority 
of the women medical students of Queen’s 
College, Cork, Ireland, has just been ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy on the visiting 
staff of the lying-in hospital caused by the 
resignation of Dr. Pearson. The staff 
were unanimous in their recommendation 
of her. 





Miss Marion J. Ross has been unani- 
mously appointed junior house-surgeon 
by the governors of Macclesfield Infirmary, 
She had taken high honors at Glasgow 
University, and she was described by an 
eminent professor as the most brilliant 
medical student he had ever met. 





The Hon. Ella Scarlett is acting as as- 
sistant to Dr. Louise R. Cooke, who, at 
the request of the Emperor of Corea, 
undertook, in 1897, the post of physician 
to the Imperial Household. Since that 
date the work among the Corean ladies 
has grown so as to need the services of 
two doctors. Miss Cooke has worked 
among the Coreans since 1891, when she 
acted as doctor to the Anglican Mission. 





Friends of the late Dr. Mary Harris 
Thompson, founder of the Chicago Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children which bears 
her name, have given a contract to Daniel 
Chester French for a marble bust of her. 
It will cost $2,000, and will be placed in 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Dr. Thompson was the pioneer woman 
physician of Chicago. She began her work 
in that city during the troubled times of 
the Civil War, caring for the sick women 
and little children in the families of the 
men who had gone to the front. At that 
time there were only two hospitals in the 
city, and Dr. Thompson easily aroused in- 
terest in her project, and opened the 
Mary Thompson Hospital in 1865. From 
that time until a few hours before her 
death, she served tirelessly as head physi- 
cian and surgeon, Wer private practice 
was large, although she devoted much 
time to the poor, 

The Rev. Robert Collyer, in a letter 
written to a member of the hospital board 
soon after Dr. Thompson’s death, made a 
suggestion which has special interest at 
this time. ‘‘In New Orleans,’’ he wrote, 
‘they have a statue to the memory of a 
woman who was the godmother, shall I 
say, to many hapless children, the only 
statue toa woman, they told me, in the 
Republic. So, when you are able,—and 
you are able to do anything in my dear 
old Chicago,—I hope the second will be 





to Dr. Mary Thompson, in pure white 
marble, set up in the vestibule of the hos- 
pital. I know she would forbid you, but 
that’s no matter.”’ 


Miss Elizabeth M. Schugens, who re- 
cently graduated with honors from the 
Medical College of Buffalo, N. Y., is a 
member of the Masten Park High School 
faculty of that city. She has, with splen- 
did courage and self-denial, pursued the 
four years’ medical course the better to 
enable her to carry on her school work. 
Dr. Amelia Earle Trant, also of the Mas- 
ten Park School, is another teacher who 
took the medical course to enhance her 
abilities as an instructor. F. M. A. 





— 


BOSTON POLITICAL CLASS. 





The annual breakfast of the Boston po- 
litical class was held last week at the 
Thorndike, The souvenirs of the occa- 
sion were ‘‘confette’’ from the mardi 
gras’’ festival, sent by one of the mem- 
bers from Paris, and the intellectual menu 
was as follows: Singing of the class 
song; ‘‘Why I love the political class,” 
Mrs. Abby B. Lawson; ‘‘Poesy’’, Mrs. 
Caroline M. Burgess; ‘“The Legacy of the 
19th to the 20th century,’’ Mrs. Electa M. 
Sherman; ‘Parliamentary Stars and 
Meteors,’’ led by Mrs. Mary M. Gray; 
‘*Victoria, Woman and Queen,” Mrs. O.G. 
Ashton; ‘‘Mark Twain,’’ Mrs. D. A. Sar- 
gent; ‘‘To Kriiger’’ (a translation, in 
blank verse, of Edmond Rostand’s poem), 
Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson; conundrums, 
Miss Lina G. Parker; song, ‘tA Chinese 
Love Ditty,’’ Mrs. Etta E, Morris; House- 
hold Hints,’’ Miss F. C. Foote; ‘Art,”’ 
Mrs. Annie B. Hamilton; “The Outlook 
for the Republic,’’ Mrs, Sarah E, Gleason; 
‘*Music,’’ Miss Frances E. Paine; ‘*Class 
Prophecy,’’ Mrs. Susan E. Leeds. The 
toastmistress was Mrs. H. R. Shattuck. 
After the writing of ‘telegrams,’ as an 
exercise in quick thinking, the passing of 
the loving-cup in memory of two who are 
gone, and the singing of ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” the class adjourned. 

-_>*- 

A PETITION TO PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 

The following appeal has been sent to 
President McKinley by the Young Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Roxbury, Mass. : 

Humiliated and chagrined at the system 
of regulated vice now obtaining in the 
Philippines, as cabled by the Taft Com- 
mission on January 17 last, stating that 
the military authorities ‘Shad found it 
necessary to subject known loose women 
to certified examination,’’ etc., we, the 
undersigned, a part of the outraged wo- 
manhood of this Christian country, do 
most emphatically condemn said system; 
and we urge the total suppression of such 
regulation. 

You are charged with th® entire responsi- 
bility of the establishment and mainten- 
ance of this outrage. We pray God it may 
be speedily washed from your hands, and 
our soldier boys be encouraged by military 
precept and example to keep their record 
clean. 

Adopted by unanimous vote of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Roxbury, Mass., April 8, 1901. 

For the society, 

Susan M. Dwyer, Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 


LEAGUES. 





City Pornrt.—The last meeting of the 
League, on April 24, was of great interest, 
and despite heavy rain, there was an at- 
tendance of over one hundred. The 
speaker of the evening was that good 
friend of equal rights, Representative 
Frederick O. MacCartney, who on this 
occasion spoke upon ‘“‘Socialism.’’ It was 
a rare treat to hear this subject presented 
so rationally and from so high a plane; 
and, if not wholly converted to the speak- 
er’s theories, it is safe to say that every 
man and woman present was delighted 
and instructed by his clearness and can- 
dor. An animated discussion followed, 
and Mr. MacCartney was called upon to 
elucidate still further his claims concern- 
ing the necessity of collective ownership 
of such public utilities as the telegraph, 
telephone and railroad systems; and so 
interested were the participants and listen- 
eners that it was found difficult to enter 
upon the social hour which always ends 
the meetings. Much of the pleasure of 
the evening was due to the following 
ladies, who acted as hostesses and dis- 
pensed a charming hospitality: Mrs. G. H. 


Watson, Mrs. F. Lovis, Mrs. Wheaton, 
Mrs. Rowe, Mrs. Cushing and Mrs, Arthur 
Glynn. E. F. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The attraction at 
the Castle Square Theatre the coming 
week, Daly’s laughable farce Comedy, ‘A 
Night Off,’’ will be anticipated with 
pleasure. ‘“‘A Night Off’? has for many 
years been accepted as one of the most 
successful of its class; offers continual 
opportunities for the best light comedy 
work. This production will have an 
especial interest to the Castle Square 
patrons, because it will include the reap- 
pearance of Miss Mary Sanders, who has 
enjoyed so much popularity at this play- 
house in earlier seasons. Following ‘tA 
Night Off” comes ‘‘Led Astray,’’ in which 
Miss Eva Taylor, formerly leading lady of 
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His life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, Col. 


in estimating the average Yankee character and 
under the happy influence of cosmopolitan experience. . . . 


The Adirondack Club, with the three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, 
John Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Prof Jeffries Wyman, Judge Hoar, 
Dr. Binney, and Horatio Woodman among its members, is the sub- 
ject of two charming chapters, and another is devoted to Lowell, 
and then comes an account of a third visit to Europe, more profit- 
able than either of the others, both in its effect upon the traveller's 
art and in its friendships.—New York Times. 
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and is perhaps even more valuable 
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Tannhauser stock company of Milwaukee, 
and Miss Maye Louise Aigen will both ap- 
pear with the Castle Square company for 
the first time. The Monday matinee dis- 
tribution of boxes of choice chocolate 
bonbons will be continued until further 
notice. 
——-—o_—_ 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
There will be a wholesale return of favor- 
ites next week. The Russell Brothers will 
present their most ambitious farce-comedy 
sketch, entitled ‘‘A Romance of New Jer- 
sey.’’ Incidentally John Russell will give 
his clever imitations of Clara Morris and 
Mme. Janauscheck. John W. Ransome 
will be seen as Mark Ilanna, and Clarice 
Vance, the charming Southern singer, 
will be heard in typical “coon’’ songs. 
Edgar Atchison Ely will repeat his tri- 
umphs; Seymour and Dupree will give an 
original and amusing acrobatic comedy, 
Cook, Sonora, Bicknell, the Howard 
Brothers, the Aherns, the Brothers Mar- 
tine, Reed, Shaw, La Tosca, and the Vita- 
graph, will all appear. 








MINNEAPOLIS—1901 


Delegates, and all others, who will at- 
tend the Meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Asseciation will, of course, want to 
stop at Buffalo for the Pan-American Ex- 
position; therefore the best route is via 
the Nickel Plate Road, as it is the short- 
est line from Buffalo to Chicago, and all 
points West, the passenger rates are the 
lowest and accommodations unsurpassed. 
There will be many Conventions held at 
various points in the West the coming 
summer, to which reduced rates will be 
made. If you anticipate a western trip 
write us, and we shall be glad to give you 
full information. 

L. P. BuRGEss, 
New England Passenger Agent. 

Nickel Plate Road, Room 5, 258 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 

———_o_—_ 
CURIOUS CONDITIONS CHANGED BY QUIET, 


When jaded by the cares and worries of 
this life, when filled with a spirit of un- 
rest; the best thing imaginable for the 
afflicted todo is to hie himself to new 
scenes—to the primeval wilds, in that 
part of New England known as the fishing 
regions, there to enjoy a period of abso- 
lute quiet. 

The enjoyment, the complete retire- 
ment in which one finds himself, is the 
best health restorer imaginable. The 
manipulation of hooks, nets and lines, 
the sight of a big, wary fish, anxious for a 
tussle, and the excitement attending the 
landing of one of these fine fellows, will 
drive away the blues, and every moment 
of the spring vacation is one of intense 
enjoyment. 

The regions, or sections, which offer al- 
lurements to the early fisherman are sev- 
eral, but the most prominent and con- 
spicuous are the Moosehead and Rangeley 
regions, though many sportsmen prefer 
the Allegash region or the territory in 
Washington County, Maine, while others 
single out Lake Winnipesaukee or Mem- 
phremagog, or Sunapee or Champlain, or, 
perhaps, some one of the streams or lakes 








For Sale in Dorchester. 
$7,000. ASSESSED $8,000, 


The beautiful estate of Hon, SAMUEL 
J. Barrows, 51 Sawyer Avenue. One of 
the few Dorchester estates located within 
easy access of Boston, and having an ex- 
tensive view of the harbor. This property 
was built for Mr. Barrows’ own occupancy. 
There are 14 rooms and bath, with all 
modern improvements. ‘There are heavy 


oak floors in several of the rooms. The 
finish is substantial and dignified. The 


lot ison a corner, and contains 7,360 square 
feet of land. This property must be sold 
at once, as the owner has left the State. 
The price and terms are so favorable to a 
purchaser that it cannot fail to interest 
any one looking for a home in Dorchester. 
Apply through your broker, or directly to 
ELBRIDGE K. NEWHALL, 
50 State Street, Boston. 
Telephone 3503-2 Main. 


of the Adirondacks is the choice for the 
spring sport. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad reaches 
every section in which s pring fishing isa 
predominant feature, and the pamphlet, 
“Fishing and Hunting,’ gotten out by its 
General Passenger Department, whose of- 
fices are in Boston, Mass,, is chock-full of 
interesting information which every 
sportsman should read, and a_ two-cent 
stamp sent to the above address will pro- 
cure it for you, 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club, — Monday, 
May6,3P.M Miss Maria L. Raldwio, of Cam- 


bridge, will speak on “Life and Services of Har 
riet Beecher Stowe.” 








Farnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven Jarge rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 3 
feet above Charlies Kiver; two minutes fiom 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile tu Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnishes, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shace trees, two 
mioutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston, 





A bright, capable lady, who is about break- 
ing up her home, would like to be companion to 
a middle-aged lady, and to do business, assist 
about cares of a house and make herself gener- 
ally useful. Would travel if necessary. Address 
H, A. R., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 
Boston. 





AMY F. AUTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


Sa 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee, 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 


a 











B. & A.R.R.toAlbavy, N.Y. C. & H.R. R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. Ist, lool. 










From Class A Class B Class ( 
Boston.....6- cccccecs $19.00 816,00 812.00 
8S Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester...........- 18.00 14.75 11.00 
Palmer.............-. 16.25 14.00 10,50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10,00 
Ware eeescee coccecces 16.75 14.00 10,50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Athol.......-. - 16.90 14.50 10,50 
Westfield. 15.30 13.50 10,00 
Pittsfield..... 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams - 14.00 12,50 9.00 
Chatham .....+...++++ 13.10 11.50 7.00 


CONDITIONS. 

Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 2xth, final limit 
Noy. 2d, and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 


Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and ~ for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M., and returao- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., socpoever. 

A. 8. HANSO 


bd . 
General Passenger Agent. 
ES SY 
—————————————  —_—————_— 


Jehn Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congrses Street, 
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